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AN ACCOUNT 3 


For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet : 
F-21 ae 


FRANCIS l.DUPONT & CO. 
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5% to 8% Debentures 


available in denominations of 
$100, $500 or $1,000. 


Offering limited to New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Send your request for 
Offering Circular to 


PAPER CORP. of UNITED STATES 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Tubing (Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable August 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on July 10, 1952. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




































Your telephone is worth far more than it costs. 


The cost of a call can be counted in pennies. 


The value is often beyond measure. 
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Markets Broadened 
By Income Shifts 


Long term trend under free enterprise toward wider 


distribution of income among all population groups 


M*s* production, by improving 
quality and reducing costs and 
prices, has been chiefly responsible 
for the sharp and almost continuous 
rise in this nation’s standard of liv- 
ing. Among the many conditions es- 
sential to mass production are avail- 
ability of natural resources, the incen- 
tives to technological progress pro- 
vided by competition and the patent 
system, interchangeable standardized 
parts and the ability and willingness 
of investors to finance purchase of 
the plant and equipment required. 
One other condition, without which 
mass production would be not only 


pointless but impossible, is a mass 
market. 


Dollar Earnings Multiply 


This has been provided for Ameri- 
can producers partly by a large ex- 
port demand, and largely by the 
steady growth in population. An- 
other factor working in the same di- 
rection has been the increase in the 
share of national income going to 
the lower income groups. This 
JULY 16, 1952 








7 has created a larger demand for goods and services 


strong tendency, plus the rise in na- 
tional income itself, has multiplied 
many-fold the dollar earnings of 
even the lowest-paid workers and 
subsistence farmers, and has given 
them a real purchasing power today 
(expressed in constant dollars) equal 
to that enjoyed only by much more 
fortunately situated groups a few 
decades ago. 

This has permitted the bulk of the 
population occupying a lower or 
middle position from the standpoint 
of income to devote increasing pro- 
portions of their earnings to comforts 
and outright luxuries, since a declin- 
ing proportion has been required to 
pay for necessities. The National 
Industrial Conference Board esti- 
mates that the average wage earner 
was forced to use 88.9 per cent of 
his income for food, housing, cloth- 
ing, fuel and light during the period 
1869-79, and 74.4 per cent in 1910- 
19, but only 61.4 per cent was needed 
for these purposes in 1947-49, 

If we assume arbitrarily that an- 
other eight per cent of income was 


needed in all periods for other neces- 
sities such as medical care, the pro- 
portion of income available for true 
“discretionary” spending amounted 
respectively to about three per cent, 
almost 18 per cent and over 30 per 
cent for the three periods mentioned. 
This has meant a very sharp increase 
in the market for all types of goods 
and services—not excluding the 
necessities themselves, for as a fam- 
ily’s standard of living improves it 
demands a more varied diet, more 
desirable living quarters and more 
clothing of better quality and hence 
of higher price. 

The increase in the share of na- 
tional income going to the lower in- 
come groups has been caused pri- 
marily by the greater advance in wage 
levels than in other forms of income, 
for until fairly recent years wage and 
salary earners accounted for an im- 
portant segment of the lower income 
groups. (That this is no longer true 
is shown forcibly by the Census Bu- 
reau’s report that the median 1950 
income of wage and salary earners 
with no other source of income was 
$3,466 against a median of $2,990 
for the population as a whole.) The 
rise in tax rates since before World 
War II, and the “progressive” na- 
ture of the income tax, have empha- 
sized the shift in income distribution, 
but this shift is plainly evident even 
in data compiled on a pre-tax basis. 


Available Data Incomplete 


The data available are voluminous, 
but not too satisfactory. Annual 
surveys of the distribution of income 
now made for the Census Bureau and 
the Federal Reserve Board date only 
from 1944 and 1945, respectively. 
Other investigations made by other 
agencies for earlier years are non- 
comparable in many respects, though 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
has adjusted figures reported for 
1935-36 and 1941 to make them rea- 
sonably comparable with postwar 
data. The comparison shows a sharp 
drop in the share of income going 
to the highest-income fifth of the 
population, with a sharp gain for the 
middle fifth and the group just below 
it, and little change for the bottom 
fifth or for that ranking second. 

Practically all surveys, whether om 
a family or “spending unit” basis, 

Please turn to page 26 
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“Mutual” Results Vary Widely 


Performances of open-end investment companies indi- 
cate that no one fund solves the problems of all inves- 


tors. Discrimination is essential for satisfactory results 


ppraising managerial perform- 

ance is one of the more difficult 
tasks of investment analysts, and in 
this respect the fast-growing mutual 
fund field is no exception. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that a fund 
that did poorly in comparison with 
the Standard & Poor’s 90-stock index 
cver a period of time might have 
made a better showing if the Dow- 
Jones industrial average or some 
other yardstick were used. Results 
will vary, too, according to the period 
of time selected for comparative pur- 
poses. Moreover, comparisons of 
changes in net asset value fail to take 
into account the greater value of long 
term capital gains dividends to the 
individual investor and to the wide 
variations in “loading charges.” 


Objectives Vary 


Comparisons of individual per- 
formance are subject to still another 
qualification, namely the differences 
in objectives of the individual funds. 
Where the risks are proportionately 
greater, the investor is fully justified 
in expecting above-average apprecia- 
tion in net assets. On the other hand, 
where trust policies are highly con- 
servative (e.g. Massachusetts Inves- 
tors Trust) and safety and income 
factors are high, one should not ex- 
pect appreciation comparable to that 
which may be realized by one of the 
more volatile funds. As a matter of 
fact, sponsors of the mutual funds 
stress the differences in aims and pol- 
icies of the investment companies 
under their management so as to 
more adequately serve various seg- 
ments of the investing public. 

The Calvin Bullock organization, 
for example, supervises operations of 
Bullock Fund, Dividend Shares and 
Nation-Wide Securities. The Bullock 
Fund and Dividend Shares are com- 
mon stock funds, yet the former 
“places major emphasis on securities 
offering growth and appreciation pos- 
sibilities,’ while Dividend Shares 
places greater weight on income. 
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Nation-Wide Securities, a balanced 
fund, maintains at least one-third of 
its assets in cash, bonds and preferred 
stocks at all times. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Bullock Fund 
shows the greatest price volatility of 
the three companies, while—at the 
other extreme—Nation-Wide Secur- 
ities has displayed relatively little 
volatility. 

Comparisons of management re- 
sults for the ten year -1942-1951 
period (derived from the 1952 edition 
of Investment Companies, published 
by Arthur Wiesenberger & Com- 
pany) are presented below. While 
these figures are of considerable in- 
terest, they are most useful when 
comparisons are made between simi- 
lar types of funds and those with like 
investing policies. Moreover, they do 
not necessarily indicate what results 
may be achieved in the future. It is 
also worth noting that funds which 
inaintain a relatively large proportion 
of their assets in cash and Govern- 
ments cannot hope to do as well in a 
rising market as companies which are 
fully invested in volatile securities. 


But by the same token, shareholders 
in the more conservative funds enjoy 
greater protection in the event of a 
market decline. 

The open-end funds continued 
their phenomenal growth last year, 
with total net assets exceeding $3 bil- 
lion for the first time. There are now 
well over 100 mutual funds in the 
United States and the number is mul- 
tiplying rapidly. Perhaps the most 
significant recent development in the 
open-end field is the organization of 
funds to invest in Canadian finance 
and industry, discussed at length in 
the June 18 issue of FINANCIAL 
Wortp. Properly set up, funds of 
this type can perform a highly useful 
economic function, but they are ap- 
propriate vehicles for the employment 
of risk capital rather than a haven for 
the funds of investors seeking income 
and capital protection. A group of 
Boston trusts has just announced for- 
mation of Canada General Fund, Inc. 
to invest in Canadian companies and 
undoubtedly more ventures of this 
type are in the offing. 

Basically, the mutual funds offer 
diversification of risk and profes- 
sional management, which in many 
cases the individual investor could 
not otherwise obtain. By selection 
cf the proper fund, an investor can, 
in effect, set up a diversified portfolio 
of his own regardless of how limited 
lis funds may be. Many investors, 
of course, feel that they can obtain 


Highlights of the Leading Open-End Funds 


-—*Distribution—, $1942- 


of Assets 1951 —1951 Divi—— 
Cash Bonds Com- Per- dends from #1952 Recent 
& & mon form- Invest. Capital Divi- Bid Loading 
Govts. Pfd. Stocks ance Income Gains dends_ Price Charge 
Affiliated Fund ........ 2% .. 98% 342% $0.24 $0.44 $0.18 $4.90 7.50% 
Amer. Business Shares.. 22 26% 52 175 0.15% 0.22 0.08 4.03 7.50 
Boston Pend .......... 3 45 $2 0.97 0.50 1.84 23.41 7.50 
Bullock Fund, Ltd...... 6s «. S 1.20 1.15 0.50 24.58 8.67 
Chemical Fund ......... Z 2 a 0.60 1.58 0.27 21.38 7.50 
Delaware Fund ........ 3 7 90 141 0.75 0.80 0.50 16.86 8.50 
Dividend Shares ....... 16 .. 84 194 0.09 0.05 0.06 1.95 8.67 
Fidelity Fund .......... 6 6 88 a 0.86 0.40 0.40 18.17 7.50 
Fundamental Investors... 4 2 94 316 0.95 0.53 0.43 20.40 8.75 
Incorp. Investors ...... 6 3 91 316 0.47 0.35 0.18 11.46 7.50 
Invest. Co. of Amer..... 18 lL Sk Zz 0.48 0.54 0.24 12.34 8.00 
Mass. Invest. Trust..... 3 1 96 238 1.84 1.10 0.88 39.86 7.50 
National Investors ..... ,. «: - aa 0.47. 0.90 0.20 12.49 7.50 
Nation-Wide Sec. ...... 19 35 46 a 0.62 0.28 0.30 15.83 6.75 
Putnam (Geo.) Fund.... 4 33 63 143 0.75 0.50 0.35 19.14 7.50 
Republic Invest. Fund... 10 34 56 a 0.12 0.14 0.08 3.18 8.50 
Scudder, Stev. & Clark.. 18 30 52 124 1.85 1.75 0.80 58.22 None 
Selected Amer. Shares... 11 2 Or mt 0.64 0.75 0.24 14.00 7.50 
State Street Invest...... 24 S.-\R: ae 2.03 5.17 0.90 72.25 b 
Wellington Fund ....... is 2. @: © 0.80 0.50 0.45 20.65 8.00 
Whitehall Fund ........ 2 6. a 0.82 0.98 0.36 19.69 7.00 





*As of December 31, 1951. 


Investment Companies (see text). 
of new shares was discontinued in 1944. 


+Percentage gain in net assets per share, plus dividends and distribu- 
tions; comparable gain for Standard _& Poor’s 90-stock index was 275 per cent. 
¢Paid or declared to July 9. 


Source: 1952 edition, 
a—No comparison available. b—Sale 
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eminently satisfactory results through 
the purchase of individual securities, 
particularly when professional super- 
vision is employed. Still others find 
investment company shares a desir- 
able outlet for a moderate proportion 
of their funds, with the remainder 
employed in the direct purchase of 
individual securities. 


Growth of open-end investment 
companies has been so rapid in recent 
years that it seems clear that expert 
and impartial advice is almost a 
“must” if the investor is to select the 
fund most suitable to his needs. The 
importance of proper selection is 
emphasized by the “loading charge” 
or premium above net asset value 


which obtains when open-end shares 
are purchased. This may run be- 
tween seven and nine per cent in 
many cases and makes switching 
costs prohibitive for the average in- 
vestor, who should acquire mutual 
fund shares only when more or less 
permanent, long-term investment is 
contemplated. 


Generous Income from Otis Elevator 





Charles P. Cushing 


ack in 1852, just 100 years ago, 

Elisha G. Otis invented a “safe 
passenger elevator,’ and in Septem- 
ber of the following year completed 
the first installation. The present- 
day Otis Elevator Company already 
is planning a celebration of the cen- 
tennial at its next annual meeting, 
scheduled for April 1953. Two years 
ago the company observed the 50th 
anniversary of the first escalator, 
which it built for the inventor, 
Charles D, Seeberger. Ever since, it 
has been in the forefront of makers 
of this type of passenger lift just as, 
for almost a full century, it has been 
associated with virtually every other 
important forward step in the field of 
vertical transportation. 

To quote its 1951 report “after 98 
years Otis is still inventing the eleva- 
tor.” Only last year, for instance, it 
introduced “autotronic elevatoring”’ 
which provides intensive operation of 
a group of elevators so completely 
automatic that no attendants 
eeded in the cars. 

The present Otis Elevator Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1898 as a 
consolidation of twelve important 
makers of various types of passenger 
and freight elevators. Skyscrapers, a 
term then applied to any building of 
more than ten or twelve stories, were 
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are 


Indicated return at current prices is better than 6.5 per 


cent. Company has paid dividends since 1903 and continues 


to face good prospects. 


springing up all over the country and 
the demand for elevators was acute. 
As business and residential buildings 
grew steadily taller, the call expanded 
into insistence upon large and speedy, 
as well as safe, elevators, and Otis 
met the demand. The high-speed 
elevator, it is safe to say, has been 
one of the most important of the 
many contributors to the growth of 
the country by making. it possible to 
house adequately the huge economic 
machine which is industrial America. 


Then and Now 


It was not until 1906 that Otis’ 
business reached the $10 million-a- 
year mark. Last year the company 
completed $90.1 million of contracts 
vs. $86.0 million in 1950, and billings 
of $91.3 million topped 1950 by $7.4 
million. Uncompleted orders on the 
books at the year-end amounted to 
$149.1 million, sufficient for more 
than 18 months of operation at the 
1951 rate. Completions slightly ex- 
ceeded new orders in the first three 
months this year, the backlog drop- 
ping to $148.8 million as of March 
31, against $131.5 million one year 
earlier. 

The satisfactory 1951 showing was 
made despite material shortages dur- 
ing the first nine months and the in- 
terruption of output caused by a ten- 
weeks-strike at the Yonkers plant— 
the first strike shutdown in the com- 
pany’s history. The Harrison, N. J., 
plant continued to operate, but eleva- 
tor output was halted entirely because 
motors, controllers and other essen- 
tial parts are manufactured only at 


Issue is a businessman's hoiding 


Yonkers. As a result of material 
shortages and the strike, sales of eleva- 
tors and escalators last year dropped 
52 per cent to $39.3 million vs. 
$81.5 million in 1950. The strike also 
forced a halt in the production of 
range finders, tank drives and other 
defense items. 

Net income in 1951 amounted to 
$9.2 million, equivalent to $4.63 per 
share of capital stock compared with 
$10.6 million or $5.19 per share in 
1950. Operating costs increased right 
down the line and the net operating 
profit of $11.4 million was equivalent 
to but 12.5 per cent of sales against 
17.7 per cent or $14.8 million in 1950. 


Subsidiaries operating outside the 





Otis Elevator 


-—Orders—, Earned 
(In Millions) Per 
Year Booked Billed Share 


*Divi- 


dends Price Range 


1929 $62 $62 $3.99 $2.00 1124—48%4 
1933 —N.R.— D1.43 0.70 25%4—10% 
1938 24 25 0.76 0.60 2914—13% 
1939 28 25 1.18 0.90 27%—15% 
1940 28 28 1.19 1.00 18%—11¥% 
1941 55 36 1.10 1.00 17%— 9% 
1942 93 59 100 1.00 17%—11% 
1943 51 74 1.00 1.00 21%—15% 
1944 89 91 1.10 1.00 244%—18 
1945 86 89 1.15 1.00 367%—23% 
1946 88 61 2.36 1.25 39%4—26 
1947 74 8&6 3.76 1.35 335%—24 
1948 89 90 5.85 2.00 37%—27 
1949 85 88 5.26 2.50 401%4—28 
1950 119 84 5.19 2.75. 42%—30 
1951 113 91 463 2.50 3934—33% 
Three months ended March 31: 

Peo coke NE ss Se 


1952 172 17.6 0.93 a$2.00 b3854—35 


“*Has paid dividends in every year since 1903. 
a—lIncludes $0.50 payable July 29. b—To July 9. 
N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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United States provided $2.7 million 
of the $9.2 million net income. Taxes 
of $8.4 million last year, equal to 
$4.20 per share of stock, compared 
with $9.0 million or $4.51 per share 
in 1950. No excess profit tax liability 


was incurred; the EPT exemption 
for this year is estimated at $14 mil- 
lion or $7 per share, and it is unlikely 
there will be any levy. 

In addition to its two plants in this 
country Otis has factories in Canada, 
England, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Australia, the Argentine, 
Brazil and South Africa. It employs 
9,900 persons in this country and 
11,600 abroad. 


Financial position is strong. The 


December 31, 1951, balance sheet dis- 
closed current assets of $59.0 million 
in a 3.3-to-1 ratio to current liabil- 
ities of $18.1 million, providing work- 
ing capital of $40.9 million. Conser- 
vatively capitalized, Otis has no debt 
or preferred stock issue and there are 
cnly two million shares of no par 
capital stock. Dividends have been 
paid in every year since 1903, the 
current year thus rounding out a half 
century of uninterrupted distributions 
to stockholders. Selling around 38, 
at which they afford a return of more 
than 6.5 per cent on the basis of 1951 
and indicated 1952 payments, the 
shares are well adapted for a busi- 
nessman’s-type portfolio. THE END 


Longer-Term Volume 
For Aircraft Makers 


Recent Congressional action should assure industry 


of busy time for next several years at least. But 


profit margins on Government business are narrow 


Ss young in years, the aircraft in- 
dustry has recently experienced 
one of the highest peaks and the deep- 
est valleys known to chartists, the one 
following closely on the heels of the 
other as military output was cut back 
sharply just after World War II. 
Recovery was slow, but the trouble 
in Korea which began in mid-1950 
brought a six-fold increase in dollar 
appropriations for the 1951 fiscal 
year, and the annual amounts voted 
have risen to higher levels since. 
On its way up again, the aircraft 
industry may experience a more pro- 
longed period of large volume output 


than during the 1942-45 period. The 


present schedule calling for 143 Air 
Force wings by 1955 compared with 
91 now (of which only about 60 can 
be considered as combat-ready) will 
meet an important basic requirement 
of aircraft designers and manufac- 
turers, i.e., continuity of effort over 
the longer-term. Since the progress 
of an effective airplane from the idea 
stage to the combat stage is measured 
in terms of years, not months, air- 
craft requirements in this respect are 
much greater than for other indus- 
6 





Lockheed Aircraft 


tries. With ample funds voted by the 
out-going Congress, a sizable Air 
Force expansion is assured and long- 
range commitments can be made. 

The airframe and engine manufac- 
turers last year piled up record sales 
for the postwar period although back- 
logs grew even faster, exceeding the 
$1 billion mark for several companies 
and approaching $2 billion for some. 
But dollar volume is still nowhere 
near that of the peak year of 1944 
when 1,800 planes a month were pro- 
duced, and present long-term sched- 
ules are more widely spaced out, 
avoiding such a precipitous ascent in 
the curve as was previously experi- 
enced. For the latter years of the 
present decade a more gradual de- 
cline in outlays is anticipated, barring 
all-out war. 

New orders are still coming in 
faster than finished work can be 
turned out. It is expected that in- 
dustry backlogs will reach a peak of 
around $24 billion by the middle of 
next year vs. around $20 billion now. 
Deliveries of aircraft and supplies 
will reach their high under present 
schedules somewhat later, presumably 
an annual rate of nearly $16 billion 
in 1954. A gradual tapering off there- 
after is expected to reduce dollar vol- 
ume of deliveries to about $9 billion 
a year by 1957. This may be re- 
garded as a reasonable minimum 
since five years ahead constitutes 
quite a long time to look forward to 
under changing world conditions. 

A high volume of sales for some 
years more is thus assured, but since 
dividends are paid stockholders out 
of net earnings, a look at the indus- 
try’s profit margins is in order. Gen- 


Statistical Review of the Leading Aircrafts 


-—Sales-——, 

Years (Millions) 
Company Ended: 1950 1951 
Beech Aircraft ..... 9/30 $16.5 $32.8 
_ Bell Aircraft ....... 12/31 36.2 82.0 
Boeing Airplane ... 12/31 307.3 337.3 
Consol. Vultee ..... 11/30 255.9 322.2 
Curtiss-Wright .... 12/31 135.7 176.6 
Douglas Aircraft ... 11/30 129.9 225.2 
Fairchild Engine ... 12/31 59.9 75.0 
Grumman Aircraft... 12/31 102.3 167.6 
Lockheed Aircraft.. 12/31 173.3 237.2 


Martin (Glenn L.).. 12/31 40.1 68.5 
No. Amer. Aviation. 9/30 143.0 177.7 
Northrop Aircraft... 7/31 43.9 89.7 


Republic Aviation.. 12/31 57.7. 130.4 
United Aircraft .... 12/31 269.3 417.2 





*Paid or declared to July 9. a—Six months. 


-——Earned Per Share. 
-—Annual—,  -—3 Months—,*Dividends Recent 
1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price 


$0.98 $1.23 a$0.49 a$1.53 $0.40 15 
1.68 2.19 042 042 0.50 16 


6.66 4.40 0.68 1.17 0.67 35 
4.36 3.27 0.74 0.61 0.95 19 
0.77. 0.72 0.15 0.18 0.30 8% 
6.01 5.76 1.40 1.66 1.50 63 
1.34 0.96 N.R. N.R. 0.10 6% 
3.12. 273 NR EB 1.00 30 
322 255 NR. 047 O08 
2.76D19.55 Nil D0.59 None 10 
2.35 1.87 a0.82 a0.95 0.50 17 
DO0.10 7.28 b4.92 b2.95 0.50 14 


2.34 292 040 135 050 18 
3.74 4.06 0.94 1.07 1.00 33 


b—Nine months. c—Paid 50% stock. Note: Bell 


and Douglas figures adjusted for stock splits; Boeing for 50% stock dividend. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not 


reported. 
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erally speaking, profits on U. S. Gov- 
ernment business are held to a low 
ratio of total sales. Aircraft profit 
margins during the 1942-45 war years 
were limited or reduced by renego- 
tiation even though the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee basis for major contracts 
provided for only small spreads. 

The Government today is in the 
same position as it was during World 
War II; as the biggest aircraft pur- 
chaser by far, it can virtually dictate 
its own terms. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment, i.e., the policies of its 
agents, will determine what aircraft 
profits will be. Last year, margins 
generally narrowed because of heavy 
expansion expenses and make-ready 
costs plus higher taxes. Although 
sales were greater, net income for 
most of the industry leaders declined. 
Boeing last year realized only 2.1 per 
cent of sales vs. 3.5 per cent in 1950; 
for Consolidated Vultee, the ratio of 
net income to sales declined to 2.4 per 
cent vs. 4.0 a year earlier. For the 
current year, profits will still be re- 
stricted although they presumably 
will be larger than in 1951 because 
of the greater volume of business. 


Results Will Vary 


The individual companies will 
benefit to varying degree during the 
build-up period according to their 
ability to develop new weapons, such 
as self-propelled and guided missiles. 
Nearly all are participating in mili- 
tary experimental and research work. 
Results as among companies will 
also be affected by occasional revi- 
sion of military strategy. Just now, 
for example, there is increasing em- 
phasis on medium-range bombers, 
but this could shift back to heavy 
long-range bombers overnight. The 
bigger bombers may be required for 
the hydrogen bomb, which is due to 
be tested this fall. 

Fundamentally, because the indus- 
try’s productive capacity is far be- 
yond normal peace-time needs, air- 
craft stocks hold no appeal for the 
conservative investor who is inter- 
ested in a fairly steady return over 
a long period. Shares of some of 
the more stable concerns, however, 
appear to hold speculative promise 
and among these would be Grum- 
man, which has paid dividends in 
each year since 1933, United Air- 
craft (1936), and Douglas (1938). 
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Rail Bond Maturities 
Not Nearby Problems 


Most roads have no bonds due for many years; others 
should be able to refund early maturities without 


difficulty, but dividends may remain conservative 


I n appraising the outlook for rail 
shares, investors should not over- 
look the effects of bond maturities on 
carrier finances and on their divi- 
dend-paying ability as well. While it 
is true that sizable debt reduction 
has already been accomplished in 
many cases, and further paring of 
obligations will take place before bond 
maturity dates, it is essential that each 
situation be judged on its own merits. 
In at least a few cases, expectations 
of nearby dividend increases may 
prove over-optimistic because of debt 
problems, notwithstanding the fact 
that earnings reports will continue 
to make good reading for stock- 
holders. 

Southern Railway furnishes a good 
example of a road with a maturity 
problem, with $90 million of system 
bonds falling due in the next several 
years. In this case, there seems little 
need for concern since the Southern 
has sizable funds available, which are 
likely to be augmented by rather sub- 
stantial earnings; thus, refunding of 
system bonds should present no in- 
surmountable problem and it may 
well be that interest savings will be 
possible through lower coupon rates. 
However, while earnings have been 
projected as high as $15 a common 
share this year, best guesses are that 
dividends will remain on the conser- 
vative side for the foregoing reasons. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, one of 
the first large rail systems to be com- 
pletely dieselized, has a somewhat sim- 
ilar financial problem. As a result 
of its heavy capital expenditures, the 


‘road has a_ substantial amount of 


equipment obligations outstanding. 
However, barring unexpected de- 
mands upon the system, it is expected 
that outlays for new equipment will 
taper off and this would permit steady 
reduction in the equipment trust obli- 
gations of this efficient carrier. Mean- 
while, further liberalization’ of the 


road’s 50-cent quarterly dividend 
rate seems a possibility, though not a 
certainty. 

Another issue being mentioned in 
connection with a dividend boost is 
the Seaboard Air Line, which will be 
100 per cent dieselized by early 1953. 
However, the road may first under- 
take to eliminate, through refunding 
or purchase, the $40.6 million of 
general mortgage income 4%s of 
2016 which are currently selling 
around their call price. The purpose 
of such a move would be to eliminate 
the general mortgage provisions 
which require substantial payments 
into a capital fund each year, as well 
as a debt retirement fund into which 
the equivalent of any common divi- 
dend above $2 a share must be paid. 


Dividend Outlook 


Illinois Central’s ultra-conserva- 
tive dividend policy can be traced to 
debt maturity problems, the road hav- 
ing followed the practice of utilizing 
a large proportion of its earnings for 
debt retirement. This problem has 
now been reduced to manageable pro- 
portions and since the Central is pay- 
ing a mere $3 annual dividend out of 
anticipated 1952 profits of $15 per 
share, a dividend boost is regarded 
as long overdue. However, it was 
disclosed at the road’s annual meet- 
ing that diesel power—which hereto- 
fore has been confined to passenger 
and yard service—has been tested in 
freight service, with “savings more 
than anticipated.” This may have a 
significant effect on future dividend 
policy, since a broad-scale conversion 
to diesel power would require heavy 
capital expenditures for some time to 
come. 

Large sinking fund requirements 
are likely to delay the entry of the 
Baltimore & Ohio into dividend-pay- 
ing ranks for an indeterminate period, 

Please turn to page 25 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Anaconda Copper B 

Stock is an above-average member 
of its group, but both earnings and 
prices frequently show wide ‘year-to- 
year changes. Recent price, 46; pays 
$3 annually. Ground-breaking started 
recently on a two square mile copper 
chasm in Yerrington, Nev., the cost 
of which is estimated at around $38 
million, with operations to last 15 
years or more. The U. S. Govern- 
ment will take 256 million pounds of 
copper during the first six years of 
production at a price of 25% cents 
a pound, if the copper cannot be sold 
to private industry. Domestic copper’s 
current OPS ceiling price is 24% 
cents. (Also FW, Jan. 30.) 


Atlantic Refining B 

Shares represent a businessman’s 
commitment ; current price, 33. (Paid 
SOc on split stock thus far in 1952.) 
New refinery construction is under 
way near Philadelphia to provide a 
50,000 barrel crude distillation unit 
and a 32,000 barrel catalyst cracking 
unit for production of gasoline and 
fuel oils. Other equipment now being 
installed will yield enough relatively 
pure hydrogen from oil to produce 
about 36,000 tons of synthetic am- 
monia a year. Total cost of the pro- 
gram is estimated at $60 million. 
Company earned $1.96 a share in the 
first five months compared with $1.92 
(adjusted) in the similar period in 
1951. 


Bulova Watch B 

Stock constitutes @ businessman’ s 
risk, at present prices around 37. 
(Yields 8.1% on regular annual pay- 
ments of $3.) Company has received 
over $30 million in orders for defense 
items which include aircraft instru- 
ments, critical fuses, precision ord- 
nance and other devices. Bulova’s 
expansion plans are now aimed at the 
development and manufacture of 


transistors, an electronic product de- 
signed to effect improvements and 
economies in production of television 
sets, radios and electrical appliances. 
It plans to introduce a clock radio 
in the fall under the Bulova name, 
but this field is highly competitive. 
New Swiss facilities are to be used 
for a Westfield line of lower priced 
watches to be marketed this month. 


Electric Auto-Lite B 

Stock (now 50) returns 6% on 
annual dividends of $3 and is one of 
the better situated in the group. Al- 
though new car production mainly 
influences sales and earnings, Auto- 
lite has been able to hold its own since 
the cut-back in automobile output be- 
cause of replacement business and 
defense work. Business in the latter 
category has been large to date with 
many programs already in the pro- 
duction stage. Since each of these 
projects requires new tooling and 
equipment not employed under nor- 
mal conditions it takes months of 
preparation to set up facilities. De- 
fense work will become increasingly 
important as 1952 progresses. Un- 
like many of the auto parts producers 
company was able to report a profit 
rise to $1.83 in the first quarter of 
1952 from the $1.80 reported in the 
like 1951 period. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber B+ 

Now 63, and yielding 4.8% on $3 
annual dividends, stock has long term 
growth prospects; recent price, 63. 
Since the second half of Firestone’s 
fiscal year is its best selling season, 
it is expected that the $465 million 
in sales in the first six months will 
be exceeded and company may reach 
a volume of one billion dollars for its 
full year’s operations. Despite a 3.8 
per cent sales increase in the first half 
over the like period a year earlier, 
higher costs held net to $4.81 a share, 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


down from $5.84 in the same period a 
year ago, both figures after a $6.5 
million reserve for “earnings of cer- 
tain foreign subsidiaries which can- 
not now be remitted.” 


Foremost Dairies ° 

Representing a fast growing unit 
in a highly competitive industry, stock 
is gaining in stature; recent price, 18. 
(Paid 75c thus far in 1952; paid 
1951, 90c.) Company estimates first 
half sales and earnings at record 
highs. Net income is expected to be 
around $1.16 a share on sales of ap- 
proximately $38 million vs. 85 cents 
on volume of $29.4 million in the same 
period in 1951. President Paul E. 
Reinhold stated, “if the present favor- 
able trend of earnings continues 
through the third quarter manage- 
ment intends to recommend to the 
directors that the quarterly dividend 
on the common stock be increased.” 
Because of difficulties encountered in 
working out details, the merger of 
Foremost and ACF-Brill Motors will 


not be carried out. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


General Bronze C+ 

Stock (now 17) is improving some- 
what in stature, but remains specula- 
tive. (Pays 35c quarterly.) Company 
is making every effort to produce and 
sell a greater volume of goods in 1952 


than in any other year and according | 


to president A. S. Saphier, “such a 
result seems to be a reasonable expec- 
tation.”” Sales are now running 20 
per cent ahead of the like period in 
1951. Gross earnings are 25 per cent 
ahead of 1951, but higher taxes will 
reduce net. At present approximately 
half of the company’s output is for 
the military. (Also FW, Aug. 1, ’51.) 


International Shoe A 
Stability of income rather than 
growth potential is stock’s chief at- 
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traction. (Selling around 39 stock 
weturns 0.2% on annual payments, 
totaling $2.40.) Orders for company’s 
all lines of footwear are showing 
“large percentage increases” over the 
similar period last year, but orders 
for military shoes are not expected 

to be substantial during the last half 
Bof this year. Despite a decline of more 
than ten per cent in average selling 
prices, sales of civilian shoes in the 
six months ended May 31 climbed 
$3.5 million to $98.6 million, a four 
per cent gain. However, the $9.6 
million drop in military takings was 
largely responsible for the approxi- 
mate $400,000 decline in profits to 
$4.2 million, or $1.26 a share vs. $4.6 
million and $1.37 a share in the like 
period in the previous year. 





Kroger Co. B+ 

Affording a 5.1% yveld, stock is a 
semi-investment issue; recent price, 
36. (Paid 80c thus far in 1952; last 
year $1.85.) Earnings in the first half 
of 1952 amounted to $1.61 a share on 
sales of $482 million compared with 
$1.55 and $462 million respectively 
in the same period last year. Kroger 
operates about 2,000 stores, largely 
concentrated in a highly industrial 
area north of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi. Indications point 
to a continued high volume of retail 
food sales although competition is in- 
creasing and food supplies are over- 


abundant. (Also FW, Feb. 27.) 


Louisville & Nashville B+ 

Selling around 61 to yield 6.6% on 
annual payments totaling $4, stock is 
of semi-investment grade. Despite the 
gloomy outlook for bituminous coal 
shipments, record revenues and earn- 
ings are likely this year. Profits in 
the first five months reached $4.27 a 
share vs. $3.36 a year earlier and full- 
year earnings are estimated at better 
than $10. Industrial development in 
the area served promises a heavy flow 
of traffic when new plants are oper- 
ating. Among the more important 
industrial projects being constructed 
are General Electric’s various plants 
outside of Louisville, Mathieson 
Chemical’s new Doe Run, Ky., facil- 
ity, Chemstrand’s synthetic fibre plant 
near Pensacola, Monsanto’s factory 
at Columbia, Tenn., and the Green 
River Steel works near Owensboro, 
Ky. (Also FW, Jan. 16.) 
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National Radiator C+ 

Stock (now 11) is a definitely 
speculative situation. (Paid 30c thus 
far in 1952; paid 1951, 60c.) The 
slow-down in new residential con- 
struction last year reduced demand 
for heating products, but company 
believes that building material inven- 
tories have now been reduced to a 
point where order backlogs may begin 
accumulating at the manufacturers’ 
level before the end of the summer. 
Reflecting a $6.4 million drop in sales 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1952, earnings for the period dipped 
to $2.49 a share from the $2.83 re- 
ported in the previous fiscal year. 
However, a better sales trend is indi- 
cated for the current year since in- 
dustrial expansion will increase sales 
of large commercial boilers and de- 
fense and civilian output of light and 
heavy steel fabrication will be at an 
accelerated pace. (Also FW, Dec. 
12.) 


Pacific Telephone B+ 

Longer term growth prospects are 
satisfactory for this 27-year dividend 
payer; recent price, 111. (Returns 
6.3% on $7 annual dividends.) Com- 
pany showed a net gain of 100,000 
telephones for the first half of 1952 
and now operates 4.6 million units in 
1,200 communities. Television chan- 
nels are being extended to Seattle. 
Radio relay and other facilities be- 
tween Sacramento and Seattle will be 
provided to connect Seattle to the 
major networks to the East and Los 
Angeles. 


Textron, Inc. Cc 

Near term industry prospects are 
showing signs of improvement, but 
stock is highly speculative; recent 
price, 13. (Dividends omitted in June 
1952.) Prices for synthetic yarn gray 
goods have advanced approximately 
five cents a yard on the average since 
the middle of April, and should re- 
sult in Textron breaking about even 
during July. Any further rise in gray 
goods prices should place company on 
a profitable basis in the third quarter. 
.Textron estimates that in the quarter 
ended June 28 it lost $1.4 million on 
sales of $21 million compared with a 
profit of $2.3 million on volume of 
$23 million in the comparable 1951 
period. Stockholders of Lonsdale 
Company, a cotton fabrics manufac- 





turer, are being given one share of 
Textron 4 per cent preferred stock 
for each 30 shares of Lonsdale, and 
Textron will consolidate the weaving 
of fine cotton fabrics of the acquired 
Berkely and Blackstone mills at the 
Blackstone plant in Rhode Island. 


Union Bag & Paper B 
Operations are subject to cyclical 
influences and stock (44) is a busi- 
nessman’s risk. (Pays $3 a year.) 
Sales in 1951 reached $104.5 million, 
vs. $80.4 million in the preceding year 
with earnings advancing to $8.05 per 
share vs. $7.23. First quarter 1952 
net receded to $1.74 per share vs. 
$2.09 in same 1951 period due to 
lower demand. Union has undertaken 
an expansion program in Savannah, 
Ga., which is expected to be com- 
pleted in the summer of 1953. 


U. S. Steel A 

Stock is a market leader; recent 
price, 40. (Yields 7.5% on $3 annual 
dividends. Material shortages, in- 
clement weather and _ engineering 
changes have put construction of the 
new Fairless Works steel plant at 
Morrisville, Pa., four to five months 
behind schedule. Originally planned 
to be in production late this year, it 
is now expected that full production 
will not be reached until the summer 
of 1953. Revenues in the first quarter 
rose some $45 million, but higher 
costs and increased taxes cut earnings 
to $1.43 a share vs. $1.62 in the com- 
parable period in the previous year 
and $1.64 in the like period in 1950. 


Willys-Overland Cc 

Stock is one of the more specula- 
tive in the group and present prices of 
around 9 appear to discount existing 
favorable factors. (No dividends ever 
paid on common.) Recent installation 
of two giant forge hammers is the 
initial step in an expansion program 
designed to double the capacity of 
Willys’ steel forge shop. When the 
project is completed by next spring 
cutput of the shop will be increased 
to $40 million annually. The new 
hammers, the first of nine, will be 
used to turn out airframes and engine 
components for jet planes for which 
company has substantial orders. 
Backlog including civilian work is 
approximately $275 million. (Also, 
FW, Jan. 16.) 
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“Jersey” is More 


Than an Oil Stock 


Standard Oil (N.J.) is the world's leading petroleum 


enterprise, but also represents a highly diversified 


organization. Stock is a sound long term investment 


here are few companies whose 

stock is more highly regarded 
by investors and security analysts 
alike than that of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.). The largest factor in 
the domestic petroleum industry and 
the principal competitor with the 
Royal Dutch-Shell interests for lead- 
ership in world markets, Jersey ac- 
counts for nearly 15 per cent of world 
oil sales. Despite its size and far- 
flung activities, operations of this 
giant holding and investment com- 
pany are administered in a highly ef- 
ficient manner by a smooth-working 
nianagement team. 

Oil, of course, is Jersey’s princi- 
pal business but it is far from being 
the company’s only interest. Various 
subsidiaries manufacture insecti- 
cides, cosmetics and medicinal com- 
pounds; the 50 per cent-owned Ethyl 
Corporation produces _ tetra - ethyl 
lead, a blending agent for motor and 
aviation gasoline; and an important 
position is maintained in the fast- 
growing petrochemicals field. Jer- 
sey’s contribution to the development 
of the nation’s synthetic rubber indus- 
try has been a major one and further 
progress is being achieved in this 
field. According to the company’s 
1951 annual report, butyl rubber— 
now used principally for making in- 
ner tubes—‘‘has considerable promise 
for the manufacture of tires.” These 
accomplishments point up the vast 
area covered by Jersey research; 
more than 2,500 persons are em- 
ployed in company laboratories and 
research and development expenses 
last year amounted to $23.1 million. 

The more important members of 
the Jersey family include the 72 per 
cent owned Humble Oil & Refining, 
a fully integrated enterprise operat- 
ing principally in Texas; Carter 
Oil, a wholly-owned unit whose ac- 


tivities are largely concentrated in the | 


Rocky Mountain and Northwestern 
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Standard Oil (N. J.) 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929..$1,523 $2.38 $0.94 41%—24 
1932.. 1,080 0.01 1.00 1854—10 
1937.. 1,309 282 1.25 38 —2l 
1938.. 1,174 1.43 a0.75 29%—19%. 
1939.. 934 1.64 a0.63 2634—19 
1940.. 822 2.27 0.88 23%—15 
1941... 978 2.58 1.25- 23%—16% 
1942.. 1,039 1.50 100 23%—15% 
1943.. 1,303 2.26 al1.00 30 —23% 
1944... 1,639 2.85 1.25 29 —25% 
1945.. 1,521 2.82 1.25 34%—28 
1946.. 1,622 3.25 1.54  393%—30% 
1947.. 2,355 4.92 2.00 40 —31¥% 
1948.. 3,301 6.22 al1.00 464%—34% 
1949.. 2,892 4.50 a2.00 37%—30% 
1950.. 3,135 6.74 2.50 46 —33 
1951.. 3,786 8.72 4.12% 753%4—45%4 
Three months ended March 31: 

1951.. $899 $1.95 meee ee 
1952.. 1,009 2.18 b$2.00 b85 —73% 





a—Plus stock. b—Through July 9. 





states; and Esso Standard Oil, the 
principal domestic refining and mar- 
keting subsidiary. Abroad, the major 
producing subsidiaries are Creole 
Petroleum, operating in Venezuela, 
and International Petroleum—active 
in Colombia and Peru. Imperial 


Oil, Ltd. (70 per cent owned), the 
leading refining and distributing or- 
ganization in Canada, is still heavily 
dependent upon purchased crude, but 
in view of its extensive acreage, seems 
likely to steadily expand its own pro- 



























































duction. In the Middle East, Jersey 
Standard has a 30 per cent interest 
in Arabian American Oil which last 
year produced more crude oil than 
any other single company in the 
world, averaging 897,000 barrels 
daily. 

The international aspects of Jer- 
sey’s operations are further empha- 
sized by the fact that net crude pro. 
duction in the United States last year 
was at the rate of 407,000 barrels per 
day, while Venezuelan output of 683, 


000 barrels was chiefly instrumental J 


in raising the Western Hemisphere 


total to 1.2 million barrels daily. In§@ 


the United States, net purchases by 


Jersey affiliates last year represented | 


about 40 per cent of the oil they 


processed. And in the entire West- © 
ern Hemisphere, net crude produc- | 
tion of affiliates equaled about 76 per © 
cent of refinery runs, up from 72 per © 
cent in 1950. It is also worth noting © 
that of last year’s total consolidated — 
earnings, approximately 60 per cent — 
was earned by companies operating — 
This 


outside the United States. 
places the company in a favorable tax 


position, since foreign earnings are — 
exempt from domestic excess profits — 


taxes. 
New Record Possible 


An appreciable gain in net earnings 
was scored by the company in 1951, 
primarily as a result of increased 
crude oil production, larger refinery 
runs and heavier consumer demand. 
So far this year, results have been 
even better with first quarter net 
showing moderate improvement over 
the comparable period of 1951. Sec- 
ond quarter results will probably be 
around the same level as the opening 
period, according to the company. 
Thus, a reasonable possibility exists 
that another new earnings record will 
be chalked up this year, which would 
represent the third successive year in 
which a new peak was recorded. 

Granted that Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.) is a desirable company 
to invest in, the basic question re- 
maining is whether or not the stock 
is too high in price. It cannot be de- 
nied that, with the stock at roughly 
twice the 1929, 1937 and 1946 highs 
and double the average price that 
prevailed as recently as 1950, some 
degree of risk is present. On the 
other hand, those who felt that the 
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stock was overpriced have, in recent 
years, been proven wrong by subse- 
quent market action. Application of 
the customary investment yardsticks 
is also reassuring. At 81, the shares 
afford an attractive 5.1 per cent re- 
turn on the basis of 1951 dividends 
totaling $4.12%4. (The latter figure 
is adjusted for the 2-for-1 split in 


June 1951.) This year, quarterly 
payments of 75 cents have been sup- 
plemented by 25 cents extra in each 
of the first two quarters. Current 
quotations, which capitalize 1951 
earnings 9.3 times, appear to repre- 
sent a reasonable valuation of a blue- 
chip oil that has far from exhausted 
its growth potential. THE END 


Restaurant Chains 
Have Erratic Records 


Several have been recovering from last year's earnings 


slump but prospects over the longer term are uncertain. 


Shares hold little attraction for the average investor 


he restaurant business—which 

comprises the purchasing, proc- 
essing and retailing of food—can run 
into any number of difficulties during 
the course of its three-way operation 
and as a rule it does. This funda- 
mental aspect of the industry is re- 
flected in the spotty earnings records 
of several companies which in years 
gone by (say the 1920s) enjoyed 
more prosperous times. But shares 
of even the most stable companies are 
selling today at levels far below those 
of 1945-47, primarily because lower 
profit margins now prevail. 

Profits are affected by rising food 
prices because these cannot be readily 
passed on to the consumer. And un- 
der the price control law, menu prices 
are frozen at levels which further en- 
danger margins. It takes some little 
time to obtain relief when costs go 
up; at the same time, Government 
regulations base menu prices solely 
on food costs overlooking even 
sharper advances in the cost of labor, 
laundry equipment and supplies. 

If the restaurant chains had been 
able to double their sales during the 
last five or six years they might have 
been able to make about the same or 
nearly the same profit, but dollar 


volume has not advanced that fast. ° 


F. G, Shattuck’s profit margin stood 
at 10.7 per cent in 1946, the first 
postwar year, declining thereafter to 
5.5 per cent in 1950 and 2.9 per cent 
in 1951. Meanwhile the Waldorf Sys- 
tem, which shows the greatest stabil- 
ity of operating ratios for the group, 
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saw profit margins slip from 9.4 per 
cent in 1946 to 6.0 per cent in 1951. 
The restaurant business is an es- 
sential industry. Consumer patronage 
is inevitable. In periods of large con- 
sumer incomes and rising purchasing 
power, the chains should be able to 
improve their operating margins. 
This occasionally happens, but in 
times of fixed prices, profits are 
squeezed between rising costs and the 
ceiling. As an attempted offset, some 
of the larger companies in high 
rental areas such as Childs and F. G. 
Shattuck (which operates Schrafft’s 
restaurants) have added lines sold at 
the counter such as new candies and 
some grocery and bakery products. 
Childs in May 1950 purchased 
Louis Sherry Inc., purveyor of candy, 
ice cream, coffee, preserves, jellies 
and gift baskets. While this subsidi- 
ary operated profitably in 1950 and 
1951, results were not sufficient to 
keep the parent company out of the 
red during a period of uncontrolled 
wholesale prices for many foods. 


Although showing a profit for the 
full year, Shattuck actually operated 
in the red for the first nine months 
of 1951. Efforts to combat adverse 
conditions were being pursued mean- 
while but favorable results were not 
reflected until the final quarter. 

An important contributor to the 
problem of high costs is the rising 
wage spiral which has become more 
serious with unionization and work 
specialization. Since the number of 
service personnel required does not 
vary materially in relation to changes 
in unit volume and the number of 
people served, wage costs can become 
difficult to adjust whenever volume 
falls off. Payrolls of the restaurant 
chains now amount to between 35 and 
40 per cent of dollar sales compared 
with only about 25 per cent in 1939. 

These are some of the reasons why 
operating margins of the leading 
restaurant chains can vary widely 
over a period of years, shrinking un- 
der the impact of higher costs of food 
and labor, then widening under the 
influence of declining costs or price 
adjustment. Two marginal operators, 
Childs and Thompson, have incurred 
deficits in recent years partly because 
of rehabilitation expenses and losses 
on property sales, although rising 
costs have also played their part. 

Improved first quarter results of 
several companies indicate that efforts 
to combat rising costs and to get ex- 
penses under better control are bear- 
ing fruit, and the gains may very well 
be extended throughout the year. 
Two of the better-situated companies 
in the group are the Waldorf System 
and Horn & Hardart, whose earn- 
ings swings usually are not as wide 
as most of the others, but prospects 
over the longer term are uncertain 
and the shares as a group hold little 
attraction for the average investor 
seeking stability of income. 


Fiscal Results of the Restaurant Chains 


--Revenues— 
(Millions) 

Company 1950 1951 1950 
Bickford’s, Inc. ....$23.8 $25.3 $1.34 
icc lL eae 20.6 209 0.36 
Exchange Buffet.... a3.1  a3.1 a0.02 
Horn & Hardart... 39.6 41.0 1.81 
Longchamps ...... c7.9 7.7 ©0.53 
Shattuck (F. G.)... 40.9 42.6 0.93 
Thompson (John R.) 15.7 15.9 D0.84 
Waldorf System ... 19.0 19.3 1.24 





*Paid or declared to July 9. 


D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


a—-Years ended April 30. b—Nine months. 


———Earned Per Share———__, 
c—Annual— -—Three Months— 


-—Dividends— Recent 


1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 


$0.87 N.R. N.R. $0.60 $0.30 10 
D1.17 D$0.54 D$0.31 None None 3% 
a0.01 »b0.28 »b0.05 None None 3 
1.07 N.R. N.R. 1.70 0.75 20 
c0.37. N.R. N.R. None None 3 
0.28 360.11 0.18 0.40 0.20 9 
0.53 D032 0.03 None 0.20 13 
0.89 0.13 0.20 1.00 0.75 12 


c—Years ended June 30. 
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Let the The financial advertising 
Buyer columns of many news- 
citi papers have been abun- 


dant with offerings of low- 
priced stocks, especially those of spec- 
ulative ventures in oil and scarce 
minerals, like uranium, which are im- 
portant to the defense program. 

Most such stocks sell from pennies 
to around a dollar a share, prices 
which are highly attractive to indi- 
viduals with little money to spare for 
speculative purposes, but who never- 
theless aspire to the sudden riches 
which in fact rarely have been 
achieved through such purchases. 

While the offerings are advertised 
as being speculative in nature, the 
average purchaser appears to over- 
look the fact that “speculative” in 
such cases too frequently actually 
means an outright gamble. 

Moreover, since these offerings 
generally are under $300,000 (in any 
one year), they are exempt from the 
registration provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act. The purchaser bears the 
entire responsibility of investigation 
of the issue. 

When one considers what the pro- 
moters of the average venture of this 
type receive for their efforts, it is 
even clearer why so few of them ever 
become profitable enterprises. And 
so far as oil company issues are con- 
cerned, when you realize, for ex- 
ample, that it takes from $150,000 to 
$250,000 in capital investment to 
bring in a producing oil well, you 
wonder how a company planning to 
raise so little capital from a stock sale 
can really expect to be successful. 

The boom in low-priced stocks to- 
day will surely burst some day just 
as the Beaumont, Texas, oil bubble 
of the late ’80s and early 90s, which 
followed the bringing in of Spindle 
Top, went up into the air. Few per- 
sons, outside of the fly-by-night pro- 
moters, ever made money from the 
speculative enterprises that were or- 
ganized in those days. 
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It’s caveat emptor once again, so 
we warn speculative purchasers to 
beware lest they fall into a trap. 


Use Your When a client of a well- 
Baloney known firm of attorneys 
a recently sought advice 


on how to lighten the 
burden on his business of the Federal 
“excess profits’ taxes, he was an- 
swered with the query: Why not use 
your “baloney” dollars to expand 
your company’s future earnings po- 
tential? This answer, of course, was 
based on the assumption that sooner 
or later pressing economic considera- 
tions will force the Government to 
adopt a more moderate tax policy. 

What intrigued me in particular 
was the description of the dollar, 
which under the New Deal and Fair 
Deal administrations has been per- 
mitted to shrink in value to where it 
currently commands less than sixty 
per cent of its prewar purchasing 
power. 

The word used in this instance to 
point out the low estate of the dollar 
today is as fitting as any representa- 
tion of our money that has been pre- 
viously offered. 

The excess profits tax in itself is a 
phony fiscal plan, and is partially re- 
sponsible for the depreciation of the 
dollar. Under its provisions, a cor- 
poration liable for excess profits taxes 
is actually penalized for an above- 
average performance since organiza- 
tions attaining the fastest growth are 
hardest hit by the tax. 

That is how phony taxation works ; 
and it is another way in which infla- 
tion is stimulated. We must try in 
every way to rid the dollar of its 
“baloney” taint. 


Page 


South From private sources, F1- 

American NANCIAL Wor tp learns 
that beneath an apparentl 

Unrest PP y 


calm surface in Argentina 
there is actually considerable unrest. 
Shortages of many products have be- 
come commonplace and a large part 
of the republic’s population is find- 
ing it difficult to meet living expenses 
because of a raging inflation. In 
short, economic conditions are very 
unhealthy in Argentina. 

For six years now Argentina has 
been under a dictatorship. But while 
Peron still holds the controlling hand 
in that nation, he has not been able 
to extinguish the feeling of unrest and 
spirit of revolt that has started to 
smolder throughout Argentina. 

Once the most prosperous of the 
South American republics and one of 
the wealthiest nations in the world, 
and likened in many respects to our 
own United States, Argentina today, 
for one thing, is troubled by the eco- 
nomic inability to export as exten- 
sively as formerly. This in turn has 
dried up her foreign ‘exchange. re- 
serves so that she hasn’t the cash to 
import what is needed. Peron’s dic- 
tator-planned economy is failing. 

The same tale could be told about 
some of our other South American 
neighbors, like Chile and Ecuador. 
There, too, things are not running 
smoothly. 

On the subject of our South Amer- 
ican neighbors, it is notable also that 
there no longer is the friendly rela- 
tionship that formerly had existed 
between them and the United States. 
One highly significant reason, per- 
haps, is the fact that we have 
neglected aiding them in the solution 
of their economic problems while we 
have gone overboard for European 
countries. We would be foresighted 
indeed if we would strive to restore 
our former warm friendships with 
the South American nations, for their 
good-will can mean much to the 
United States. 
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Truck Shares Lagging 
In Recent Markets 


Some are near year's lows although passenger car 


issues have been making new highs. Here are the 


reasons for the decline and the prospects ahead 


™he independent truck makers have 
been doing a large volume of busi- 
ness this year and have sizable back- 
logs on hand. Yet earnings are down 
in most instances and shares have 
been weak in recent markets. This 
contrasts with the current showing of 
leading passenger car makers such as 
General Motors, Chrysler and Stude- 
baker, whose shares have been strong, 
and in the case of GM, have recently 
penetrated new high ground. 

The market weakness of the truck 
specialists stems from the fact that 
civilian business is in a downtrend. 
In some instances substantial cut- 
backs have been ordered in regular 
commercial output in order to reduce 
inventories. This reflects to some ex- 
tent recent declines in the rate of 
gain of intercity tonnage transported 
by motor carriers. Tonnage carried 
in 1951, for example, was only seven 
per cent above that transported in 
1950, compared with a 1950 rise of 
28 per cent over 1949. 


Output Trend 


Meanwhile truck production reached 
its highest point in history last year. 
The gain in output of . commercial 
vehicles over 1950 was nearly seven 
per cent whereas passenger car out- 
put dipped nearly 20 per cent. For 
the first six months of this year, 
estimated volume of truck output was 
down only 18 per cent from record 
year-earlier levels. Since passenger 
car production was restricted con- 
siderably more, output sagged 29 per 
cent. 

While some military work is in- 
cluded in truck output figures, it is 
clear that the industry finally caught 
up with deferred postwar demand last 
year when price advances helped keep 
earnings at a generally higher level. 
As the year went on, military work 
was undertaken in increasing volume. 
New highs in sales were made by 
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Fruehauf Trailer, Mack Trucks, Reo 
Motors, and Willys-Overland. 
Military work this year will com- 
prise a considerably larger part of 
total volume than in 1951. Mack 
Trucks last spring announced a total 
military backlog of close to $100 mil- 
lion, Reo showed approximately $200 
million, White had $24 million in 
Government work on March 31 last, 
Fruehauf had $50 million in defense 
orders on April 25, and Diamond T 


first six months of this year smaller 
than that of every comparable period 
since 1949. 

The independent truck makers oc- 
cupy a special position in the over- 
all picture inasmuch as many of the 
major passenger car makers such as 


General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, 
Studebaker and International Har- 
vester are volume producers of truck 
lines and accessories. The truck spe- 
cialists obtain much of their business 
from sales of heavy-duty vehicles. 
Since replacement of these lines is 
slow in years of declining volume for 
capital goods industries and interstate 
trucking companies, sales move over 
a wide cyclical range. Several com- 
panies—Autocar, Federal Motor, 
Mack and Reo—have reported defi- 
cits even in postwar years which by 
and large have been prosperous ones 
for the automotive industry as a 
whole. The truck specialists there- 





The Principal Truck Makers 


oOo Sales aan, 


-— Earned Per Share —~ 


(Millions) -—Annual—, 7-3 Months—, -——Dividends—, Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
a ee $28.1 $34.8 $0.77 $2.17 $0.99 $0.24 None None 7 
Diamond T ........ oo) ie 0.78 2.10 0.86 0.69 $0.75 $0.50 13 
Federal Motor ..... 10.0 20.8 D2.27 0.46 N.R. N.R. None None 5 
Fruehauf Trailer ... 127.7 156.2 5.59 3.94 1.57 1.003 2.00 1.00 24 
Mack Trucks ...... 123.4 149.8 0.93 1.57 0.644 0.48 1.00 0.75 15 
Reo Motors ....... 55.7 112.8 4.35 4.92 1.37 1.40 1.00 1.00 21 
White Motor ...... 102.7 150.0 6.14 5.83 1.99 1.18 2.25 a1.25 26 
Willys-Overland ...  b107.9 b219.9 b0.37 b1.46  c0.70 cl.11 None None 9 





*Paid or declared to July 9. 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


a—Plus 4% stock. 


b—Years ended September 30. c—Six months. 





announced enough Government busi- 
ness to take it well into 1953. While 
this production will mean further 
sales gains this year, profit margins 
on such business will be narrower 
and renegotiation will further cloud 
the earnings picture. 


Basis of Weakness 


The recent market weakness of 
the independent truck issues thus ap- 
pears to reflect the return of competi- 
tion in regular commercial lines and 
to smaller profits on Government 
work which has been steadily in- 
creasing in proportion to the whole. 
First quarter earnings of all the re- 
porting companies except Reo were 
under those of a year earlier. Output 
of most makes of passenger cars 
meanwhile has been running behind 
demand, with production during the 


fore are endeavoring to expand their 
share of the total sales of fast, light 
vehicles. 

Reo Motors, whose over-all sales 
slumped badly in 1948-49, has im- 
proved its position by entering the 
power lawn mower field; in 1951 its 
power mower sales hit a peak of 
$11.3 million, more than twice the 
volume of 1948, and the company 
has also strengthened its competitive 
position in the truck field by broaden- 
ing its line. 

Because of the wide variability of 
earnings of all companies in the 
group, the shares are not suitable for 
inclusion in conservative portfolios. 
Even Fruehauf Trailer and White— 
with better-than-average records— 
must be regarded as semi-speculative © 
though Fruehauf has paid dividends 
in each year since 1934. 
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Kimberly-Clark — 
Growth Situation 


Taxes are a drag on current earnings, but expansion 
in sales and profits has been greater than average. 


Prospects are good and stock is attractively priced 


ike practically all other members 
of the widely diversified paper 
industry, Kimberly-Clark is pretty 
much of a law unto itself, closely 
resembling no other single company. 
But whereas some units in this field 
operate in only one or two of its many 
divisions, Kimberly-Clark has a num- 
ber of irons in the fire. A progres- 
sively managed enterprise, it has con- 
sistently expanded the scope of its 
operations, with the favorable effect 
on sales volume disclosed in the ac- 
companying table. 


Temporary Burden 


Earnings have also shown a very 
satisfactory trend, but during World 
War II and again within the past 
several years they have been held 
back by the effect of excess profits 
taxes, which always bear most heav- 
ily on growth enterprises. This, how- 
ever, may be assumed to be a tem- 
porary condition; while taxes will 
remain high for an indefinite period 
in the future, they are unlikely to 
continue to represent the burden they 
have constituted recently. 

The improvement in the company’s 
sales volume during the postwar 
period has been particularly notable, 
with the gain of 21 per cent in the 
1951 fiscal year, as compared with 
the previous record, constituting an 
outstanding performance. A further 
advance of about 14 per cent was 
shown for the nine months ended last 
January 31, though the margin of 
gain for the full 1951-52 fiscal year, 
when reported, will prove to have 
been more modest than 14 per cent. 

Although some divisions of the 
paper industry find that increasing 
supply has just about caught up with 
. demand, Kimberly-Clark is less af- 
fected than most by such a develop- 
ment. Its two principal divisions— 
took and magazine paper and sani- 
tary products—are holding up well 
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and have excellent prospects. In 
addition, no limit appears to be in 
sight in demand for newsprint, in 
which this enterprise is interested 
through ownership of a little over 
half the stock in a Canadian pro- 
ducer and 38 per cent of the stock 
of Coosa River Newsprint Company 
in Alabama. . 

The less important activities in- 
clude production of Kimsul insulating 
material, used in the building indus- 
try, and creped wadding used in 
packaging. Kimberly supplies around 
three-fourths of the market in the 
latter field. In addition, it intends to 
resume wallpaper production this 
fall, and has recently acquired 97 
per cent of the stock of Munising 
Paper Company, a manufacturer of 
sulphite bond, mimeograph, envelope, 
writing, offset and index papers. 

The main activities, however, will 
remain the production of book and 
magazine paper and sanitary prod- 
ucts. Kimberly-Clark is the leader, 
or among the two or three leaders, 
in every branch of each of these 





Kimberly-Clark 
Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends -Price Range~ 
1929.. $22.4 $3.27 $1.25 2834—22% 
1933.. 13.8 D0.16 None 12%4— 3 
1937.. 27.2 1.80 1.00 23%— 8% 
1938.. 266 1.33 050 15 —9% 
1939.. 27.9 210 0.87% 19 —10 
1940.. 29.3 1.72 100 23%—13% 
1941.. 37.0 2.36 112% 19 —12% 
1942.. 41.2 163 0.75 144—12% 
1943.. 57.5 185 087% 17 —12% 
1944.. 61.3 1.55 100 21 —15% 
1945.. 569 166 100 33%—19% 
1946.. 664 3.115 100 35 —21% 
1947.. 91.0 429 1.30 27%—21%4 
1948.. 1176 5.02 165 24 —19 
1949.. 1144 5.29 1.65 25%—17% 
1950.. a41.8 a2.43 185 47%—24 
1951..b142.6 b5.80 2.40 507%—42% 
1952.. N.R. b5.29 1.80 c49%—40 


¢~en months ended April 30; fiscal year 
changed. b—Years ended April 30. c—To July 
9. DDeficit. N.R.—Not yet reported. 





fields. It is normally the largest pro- 
ducer of book and magazine papers 
(though not far ahead of its nearest 
competitors) and supplies around 
one-third of the continuous process 
coated paper used for these purposes. 
It has long term contracts with many 
of the magazines of largest circula- 
tion, and supplies paper for the cata- 
logs published by the important mail 
order houses. In addition, there is 
a large volume of business in both 
book and magazine paper from com- 
mercial printers. 

In the sanitary products field, the 
company manufactures for Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Products Company 
under long term contract the items 
distributed by the latter in this coun- 
try under the trade names Kotex 
sanitary napkins, Kleenex tissues, 
Fibs tampons and Delsey toilet tissue. 
It also supplies the fiber used by In- 
ternational Cellucotton’s foreign di- 
visions. All these products have 
firmly established themselves in con- 
sumer preference, though Kleenex, in 
particular, lost part of its potential 
market during the war, when Kim- 
berly was unable to expand its facili- 
ties fast enough to keep up with de- 
mand, inviting competition from 
other sources. 


New Products 


Since the war ended, productive 
capacity has been substantially in- 
creased, but has still barely made a 
dent in demand for the company’s 
products. Introduction of several 
new items developed in recent years 
has had to be postponed for lack of 
sufficient capacity to produce the 
necessary wadding, badly needed for 
established products. This, of course, 
merely adds to the market potential 
for the future, and provides insur- 
ance against the effects of any let- 
down in demand for the company’s 
old-line items. 

The company is completely integ- 
rated and is therefore not subject, 
like some of its competitors, to in- 
terruptions or inadequacies in its raw 
material supplies. Finances are 
strong, and the current dividend rate 
of $2.40 annually is obviously 
strongly buttressed by earning power. 
At its present quotation around 44, 
the stock is attractively priced in re- 
lation to current and prospective 
earnings and dividends. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











Effect of consumer goods recovery will be more than offset 


by widespread reductions in output due to the steel strike. 


But investors do not appear worried by the latter influence 


Although it was slow in getting started, and 
has not gathered any great degree of momentum 
even yet, the much-advertised recovery in consumer 
goods industries now appears to be an accom- 
plished fact. Many indications point to this con- 
clusion, notably improving sales and orders for 
textiles, hardest hit of all during the past year or 
so. In this and other lines such as shoes, household 
appliances, tires and furniture, consumer buying 
has picked up, and the reduction in inventories 
held by producers and distributors will soon permit 
the trend to be reflected to a substantial degree in 
output. 


Several recent developments are significant in 
indicating the extent of the improvement in the 
fortunes of consumer goods lines. Most notable is 
the decision by General Electric to cancel a shut- 
down previously scheduled for July in refrigerator 
production at the company’s Erie plant; refrigera- 
tors have been one of the weakest spots in the ap- 
pliance picture because of large inventories. The 
record June sales reported by Sears, Roebuck, 
nearly 15 per cent ahead of those recorded a year 
earlier, are also worth noting in view of this or- 
ganization’s heavy emphasis on durable goods. 


The Census Bureau reports record employ- 
ment for the month of June. Higher wages and 
well-sustained dividend rates also bolster potential 
purchasing power. But even if consumer spending 
continues to increase, as seems likely, the favorable 
effect of this factor on production levels and cor- 
porate earnings as a whole will be more than offset 
by widespread reductions in output due to the steel 
strike. It is natural to think of these cuts primarily 
in terms of the automobile industry, which has been 
hard hit and whose plight has been widely publi- 


cized. 


Actually, of course, every additional day the 
strike lasts carries its adverse effects further beyond 
the obvious targets. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
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zation estimates that every added day of the strike 
costs the nation 100 new oil wells, every added 
week some 20 million cases of canned goods. End- 
less other examples could be cited covering the 
broad list of industries which use steel, sell to other 
industries using this basic material, or buy from 
them. In addition, there have been strikes in other 
basic fields such as brass, and there will be more 
over coming months. 


The resulting curtailments in employment and 
income, among innocent bystanders as well as 
strikers, could eventually be reflected in retail sales, 
possibly bringing to an end the current recovery 
there. So far, however, this remains only a poten- 
tial threat rather than an actual expectation. And 
investors do not appear worried in the least about 
the effect of the steel strike on business as a whole, 
despite individual exceptions such as Chrysler, 


- whose stock dropped sharply on the news that the 


company’s Michigan plants would close down 
shortly. 


One possible explanation for this attitude is 
the apparently strong technical position of the mar- 
ket. This has undoubtedly deteriorated during the 
two-month advance from the May 1 lows, but it 
should not be forgotten that this move was preceded 
by a decline of considerably greater duration. The 
principal reason for ignoring the steel strike and 
its side effects is presumably the feeling that this is 
a temporary matter whose long term inflationary 
implications outweigh its short-run effects. 


This is almost certainly true, but at present 
market levels, and considering how long the strike 
has already lasted and the snowballing effect it 
will have if continued much longer, it would not 
be surprising if more individual stocks prove vul- 
nerable to bad news along the Chrysler pattern. 
Such developments, however, do not affect the 
favorable long term outlook. 


Written July 10, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Military Output Up 

Military construction and production of defense 
items attained a vastly improved rate during the 
second quarter when it reached an estimated value 
of $8 billion, an increase of 20 per cent over the 
March period. The over-all program is now three- 
fourths of the way toward the $10.5 billion 
quarterly rate scheduled to be reached early next 
year. 

The real significance of the work accomplished 
during the recent quarter, however, lay in the fact 
that an increase of almost 50 per cent in output 
was attained on 120 “major and problem” items 
which presented the greatest difficulties in respect 
to design and finished jobs. Foremost examples are 
the Boeing B-47 Stratojet, first of the all-jet bom- 
bers which is now being produced in substantial 
numbers, and the M-47 medium tank. But the pro- 
duction record on many difficult items is still 
uneven, and the defense program has been dealt a 
severe setback by the steel strike, which by early 
in July had already caused a loss of 12.7 million 
tons of steel to the nation. 


Ore Shipments Sag 


The serious effect of the strike of ore miners on 
iron ore shipments is clearly depicted in the June 
figures on shipments from the Upper Lakes. June 
volume of less than 2.5 million tons, comparing 
with 13.2 million tons in June 1951, is considerably 
less than one week’s movement in normal times. 
For the quarter ended June 30, total shipments 
lagged the year-earlier level by 33 per cent. Ship- 
ments for the first week of July were only three 
per cent of the normal level of 3.2 million tons 
weekly. This means that steel operations, after 
they finally get going, may have to be curtailed 
early next year because of lack of sufficient iron to 
last out the winter season when the Lakes are 
frozen tight. Ordinarily, about half of the summer 
shipments go into mills’ stockpiles, to be used when 
the Lakes are closed. The winter season will also 
witness a return of the steel scrap shortage, which 
hampered the mills last year, since lack of iron ore 
will force the steel-makers to rely more on scrap 
in their melts. 


Steel Deficit 
The steel strike has completely upset NPA distri- 


bution schedules. The backlog of unfilled but : 


authorized controlled material orders has passed 
the 12-million ton total, and is being added to at the 





rate of more than 1.7 million tons a week. Tentative 
plans for channeling steel once the strike is ended 
and production reaches its stride have been 
scrapped, and not until after the strike has ended 
will any decision be reached on how steel will be 
distributed or what priorities will be accorded. 
About all that is indicated is that unfilled first 
quarter orders will be taken care of first, and that 
no third quarter deliveries are likely to be author- 
ized until the second quarter is cleared. The repair 
of -water and sewage systems where a health 
question is involved, however, will be accorded 
emergency handling. 


Chemical Slowdown 


Production of a number of chemical specialties 
appears to be outrunning demand and this has 
been reflected in sporadic price-cutting in some 
items. Industrial alcohol is reportedly being sold 
below 55144 cents a gallon, penicillin is down to 
144 cents per 100,000 units and butyl alcohol and 
other solvents also have shown market weakness. 
The prolonged textile slump has adversely affected 
chemical sales, with slowdowns in paper and glass 
also contributing to the downtrend. The steel strike, 
too, has sharply reduced demand for such basic 
chemicals as sulphuric acid, but has been a helpful 
factor in preventing overproduction of some coal- 
tar chemicals which are by-products of steel-mak- 
ing. In a few lines, such as polyethylene plastics, 
demand continues to exceed the available supply. 
The over-all effect of these trends on individual 
chemical companies differs. A large part of du 
Pont’s business is with the textile industry, while 
Union Carbide is more heavily dependent on steel 
industry demand. But softer demand is being felt 
by practically all companies and most industry 
leaders do not look for any sharp reversal before 
September. 


Canadian Business Thriving 


Business in Canada is continuing at a high level 
with production still rising and employment and 
payrolls on the upswing. The tourist business, 
which earned $250 million in U. S. currency last 
year, is hitting a new peak with border crossings 
from the States into Quebec Province 22 per cent 
higher than a year ago. A large inflow of capital 
funds into the Dominion seeking long-term invest- 
ment opportunities is contributing to the country’s 
economic development; new money to come in last 
year in this form is estimated at nearly $1 billion. 
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Optimism for the near-term may be tempered, 
however, by the probability that many Canadian 
industries will be forced to slow down or even may 
be crippled by the steel strike. Over the longer term, 
a higher level of productivity arising from increas- 
ing mechanization of plants and greater use of 
natural resources such as hydro-electric power, oil, 
gas and minerals, is indicated. 


Less Cotton Planted 


Cotton growers failed to attain the Government’s 
goal of 28 million acres under cultivation by July 
1. The Agriculture Department’s estimate of 
26,051,000 acres was almost eight per cent under 
the hoped-for acreage and seven per cent less 
than the 27.9 million acres under cultivation on 
July 1, last year. The Department is not permitted 
by law to forecast the crop until after August 1, 
but on the basis of acreage reduction alone a crop 
of less than 14 million bales, vs. 15 million last 
year would be indicated. Not too much weight 
appears to have been accorded the Department’s 
acreage estimate, however, cotton interests recall- 
ing that last year the first estimate proved two 
million acres too high, while a mid-season fore- 
cast of more than 17 million bales had to be 
revised downward more than ten per cent. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Columbia Gas System’s Ohio Fuel Gas subsidiary 
seeks Federal Power authority to expand under- 
ground natural gas storage. Six productive pools 
in Ohio would be converted to storage service, with 
parent company financing the $4.8 million con- 
version cost. 

El Paso Natural Gas has applied to Federal 
Power Commission for $15.3 million increase in 
wholesale natural gas rates. 

Firestone Tire has suspended rim manufacturing 
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operations because of reduced output resulting 
from steel strike. 

General Motors’ production of passenger cars, 
trucks and coaches totaled 206,978 and 1,173,709 
for the six months vs. 261,519 and 1,611,194 
respectively in the same 1951 periods. 

Republic Light, Heat & Power—a Cities Service 
subsidiary—has added 1,300 space heating cus- 
tomers in the Batavia and Ontario (N. Y.) areas. 

S. H. Kress reported sales of $12.4 million for 
the month of June and $75.8 million for the six 
months compared with $12.9 million and $74.5 
million in the corresponding periods of 1951. 

Bell Telephone of Nevada, Pacific Tel. & Tel. 
subsidiary, has appealed to State Supreme Court 
from denial of its request for $302,000 general rate 
increase. Company claims that amount is insufh- 
cient to meet present operating needs and an 
additional $468,000 in revenue was necessary for 
proper maintenance and fair return on its invest- 
ment. 


Other Corporate News 


Columbian Carbon has purchased for $1 million 
the properties of American Petroleum Company 
in Texas, involving about 20,000 acres of oil and 
gas leases. 

Bendix Aviation has a contract with N. Y. Chic- 
ago & St. Louis Railroad for two-way mobile, port- 
able, and fixed station communications. 

Philip Carey Manufacturing has acquired the 
ventilator fan division of Victor Electric Products, 
Inc. 

A stockholders group has been formed to oppose 
the Mid-Continent-Braniff Airways merger. 

Kimberly-Clark has acquired Katzenbach & War- 
ren, wallpaper wholesaler. A plant in Wisconsin 
will be re-equipped and wallpaper production will 
be resumed late this year. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2!/os, 1972-67.......... 99 2.60% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4!/>s,1964.. 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3!/gs, 

RODD csknnuandaeaeehbeneseesee = Lf Mims A 105 
Cities Service Ba, W977 6 occ ceccnccs 9 320 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 93 3.02 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103!/, 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2345, 1985.. 93 3.20 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4!/2s, 1969.... 102 4.40 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 102 3.17 104!/, 
West Penn Electric 3!/5, 1974..... 102. 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum. ............ 55 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 99 4.55 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. ......... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum. ........... 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-Dividends— -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.20 a$0.71 a$0.67 39 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *1.80 £4.32 £3.57 118 
El Paso Natural Gas .. 160 0.80 g2.71 923.07 37 
General Electric ...... 285 2.25 al.2] al0l 62 
General Foods ........ 240 1.20 ¢€4.58 e352 46 
Int'l Business Machines. *4.00 *3.00 a2.22 a2.23 218 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 g5.42 923.68 51 


Standard Oil of Calif... 260 1.50 al.34 al.46 60 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 al.01 a0.81 67 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 150 a1.09 al,@5 34 





*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. e—Fiscal years ended 
March 31. f—Nine months ended February 28-29. g—Twelve 
months ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-Dividends— *Indi- 

Paid Paid Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Stores ..........++.: $2.00 $150 38 53% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 9.00 6.75 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 280 120 53 53 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 100 35 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 240..:190..45,, 53 
RE OLE danncavsye cxeqped 30). 2m S2. Ss 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 4.00 2.00 61 6.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 250 41 7.3 
May Department Stores ....... 180 135 32 56 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 2.00 150 34 59 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 200 1.00 35. 5.7 
Safeway Stores 2. «0020000 cise0 240 120 32 7.5 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 100 38 48 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 150 35 5.7 
Spins Dawg, «<oiss0is «as desi 225 100 37 6.1 
TE SINS on gas canne beans $25 130 S7. SA 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 52 7.7 
Ue Padiie Ha. <... sec ccs 6.00 475 114 53 
SS Rae eer 450 2.75 62 73 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 0.80 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 100 32 63 


*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends— -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$0.57 £$0.44 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 2.00 a245 a1.80 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 2.25 1.00 4.86 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 e1.25 0.97 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 a1.97 a1.36 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 g5.85 4.81 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 a1.06 a0.24 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 1.50 al.10 a1.25 


General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al.58 al.42 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.75 g2.11 gl.23 
Kennecott Copper ..... 600 2.50 a2.33 a2.00 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.50 a1.08 0.77 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 100 410  ... 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 100 536 ... 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 1.50 a0.69 a0.53 
UB Steak coe scence 3.00 1.50 al62 al.43 39 


a—First quarter. e—Twelve months ended March 31. f—Three 
months ended April 30. g—Six months ended April 30. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Drug lobby shows skill in art of putting pressure on 


Congressmen to achieve a goal—Two schools of thought 


regarding recent report on Federal monetary policy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The over- 
whelming Senate vote allowing re- 
tail price fixing on drug products ex- 
hibited what was already obvious: 
that Senators, like the Representa- 
tives, were giving in to pressure put 
on them by druggists. The lobby- 
ists found means for several weeks 
to stall debate, while they canvassed 
the upper chamber. When the bill 
finally came up, they knew that they 
had won by a wide margin. 

At the start, nobody stepped up 
to argue for the bill. Instead, as 
Senator Douglas opened his argu- 
ment in opposition, they shouted for 
at) immediate vote. The most that 
Douglas and his few allies could hope 
for was to bring out, for the record, 
what the bill was about. Votes al- 
ready were committed and couldn't 
be influenced. 

On the surface, the pressure con- 
sisted of nothing more than letters, 
telegrams, phone calls and visiting 
delegations. These are things on 
which Senators pretend immunity. 


The feat of the drug lobby, obviously, 


shows the advantages of brute pres- 
sure on Congressmen. There surely 
will be efforts to imitate. 


There already are two schools 
of thought on what, if anything, the 
Congressional report on monetary 
policy advocates. You hear, on the 
one hand, that it proposes a revolu- 
tion which will thoroughly subordi- 
nate the Reserve System to Govern- 
ment. You also hear that it does 
nothing of the kind, but merely takes 
for granted what has always been 
the case. It’s true that no Board 
ever defied key officials or Senators 
for very long. 

The paragraphs which are con- 
sidered pertinent are those dealing 
with motivations behind Board poli- 
cies. Should they be independent of 
Government purposes? The report 
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recognizes that such independence is 
hard to imagine and refers to the 
Full Employment Act. The System 
must help in whatever the general 
purpose happens to be. 

From the statements of the vari- 
ous Reserve officials, there’s certainly 
ne aspiration on their part to com- 
plete independence. The writers of 
the report express contentment with 
the present ambiguities in distribu- 
tion of responsibility. Between the 
lines can be read their impression 
that this sort of thing can’t be legis- 
lated but depends on people. How- 
ever, the whole tone is to favor a co- 
ordinated, not independent, System. 


As to practical policies, there’s 
nothing in the Report that Board 
members can pick out and say: This 
is what Congress wants, in contrast 
with what we’re doing. The report 
is consistent with policies, for in- 
stance, both before and after the 
Board dropped its supports for the 
Government market. There are 
leanings but no explicit commands. 


The text accepts a point Secre- 
tary Snyder has often repeated: that 
high interest rates on Government 
bonds aren't a useful weapon against 
inflation. This point, which is ac- 
cepted by the Committee, is that high 
rates: would not affect a Government 
deficit, which depends on the appro- 
priations and tax rates set by Con- 
gress. It’s not like a business, which, 
supposedly, might have to contract 
as interest costs went up. 

But that point was never at issue. 
The Board never wanted to raise 
rates so high as to, for instance, scare 
off the rearmament program or 
squeeze out Keyserling through the 
lack of appropriations for his Agency. 
Its concern, several years ago, was 
with the volume of assets the Re- 
serve Banks had to carry in order 
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to keep bond prices up. This put 
too much cash into the commercial 
banking system, too. 

There are a few odds and ends 
which next year may bring forth the 
introduction of legislation. One, to 
subject state banks to Reserve Sys- 
tem discipline, would mean a fight. 
The rest, involving salaries, terms of 
office of Board members and similar 
details seem innocuous. 


Patman, himself, evidently was 
pulling his punches. Bankers incense 
him less than, say, chain store presi- 
dents. Perhaps he thinks of himself 
as playing a long term game, winning 
a point here, getting in a word for 
his doctrines somewhere else. 


There may be a lot of trouble in 
interpreting the Appropriations bills 
which were passed in a hurry as the 
session ended. Cases were spotted in 
which money had been appropriated 
for projects not yet authorized—es- 
pecially with respect to Air Force 
plans. 


The new price control act, too, 
will need interpreting. There may 
be no controls over fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh or processed. OPS 
must define “processed vegetables,” 
which at one extreme could take in 
lumber. Such interpretation is a 
matter of course as any law is passed ; 
there’s always a period of uncertainty. 


So far, it’s doubted that there 
will be a special session. As far as 
the Congressional leaders know, 
they’ve handled everything the Ad- 
ministration wanted. The control 
agencies themselves seem to consider 
the laws reasonably adequate. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

A new White Payload Tractor, 
designed to meet today’s highway 
operating conditions, is being shown 
by the White Motor Company— 
powered by a high horsepower engine 
and so constructed as to effect a 
weight saving, the unit measures 102- 
inches from the front of the bumper 
to the back of the cab, and permits 
use of a 35-foot oval front trailer 
within a 45-foot over-all length... . 
Designed to minimize the formation 
of rust in an automotive cooling sys- 
tem, the Protecto-Plate introduced by 
Call Boy Company is hung inside the 
car’s radiator—as the magnesium of 
the gadget is acted upon by the oxy- 
gen in the water, a protective film 
which is said to last for over six 
months forms inside the radiator. 


Building . . 

Adaptation of the bee’s honeycomb 
construction technique plus the use of 
a special adhesive has resulted in the 
development of a lightweight con- 
struction material called Cyclecore, a 
product of exceptional strength and 
insulating effectiveness — Chrysler 
Corporation engineers pioneered the 
new material which offers many ad- 
vantages for both exterior and in- 
terior construction uses. ... U. S. 
Plywood Corporation is introducing 
a new five-ply hardwood plywood 
panel finished with a checker board 
pattern—the board is available in the 
standard 4 x 8-foot size... . An all- 
metal plumber’s “snake” called the 
Trubl-Shooter is being marketed by 
California Moulders, Inc.—gadget is 
36 inches long and is operated some- 
what like an egg-beater. . . . Color- 
less liquid known as Concrete Floor 
Hardener No. 860 forms a non-porous 
flint-like surface that retards dusting 
and rutting of concrete floors— 
water-, oil- and acid-resistant, it is 
applied by brush or a hand mop, and 
is a product of Monroe Company, Inc. 


Chemicals . . . 


A new high detergency motor oil 
under the Veedol brand name is cur- 
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rently being promoted by Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company—it’s recom- 
mended especially for high compres- 
sion engines with hydraulically oper- 
ated valve mechanisms. . . . Shower 
and window curtains not only are 
made with floral designs, but they can 
also be made to smell like flowers; 
this, the result of a method of impreg- 
nating plastic fabric with perfume 
scents which has been developed by 
Monsanto Chemical Company—pres- 
ently, exclusive rights to the develop- 
ment are held by Plastron, Inc., which 
offers a line of low-priced flower- 
scented items. .. . A new high-gloss 
“sash and door brilliant white” finish 
paint is the latest addition to the 
Merkin line, according to M. J. Mer- 
kin Paint Company—it is being sold 
in pint, quart and gallon containers. 

. An adhesive trade-named Chem- 
Set now makes it possible to lay rub- 
ber tile on concrete, according to 
Pioneer Latex & Chemical Company 
—significant because it will substan- 
tially broaden the market for rubber 
tile, the adhesive does not waterproof 
the concrete surface on which it is 
placed, but it does provide a bond 
that will hold even in the presence of 
moisture. 





Machines & Tools... 

Unusual is the word for a six-foot 
steel folding rule which can be wound 
around one’s hands as easily as if it 
were a tape measure—guaranteed 
against breakage or loosening of: the 
joints, the Durall Folding Rule is a 
product of Durall Tool Corporation. 

. A new descriptive booklet on 
Transtacker industrial pallet trucks is 
now available from the manufacturer, 
Automatic Transportation Company 
—trucks described can lift up to 3,000 
pounds per load to a height of 131 
inches if telescopic uprights are used 
or 67 inches without them. 
Harris, Inc., is making a cement- 
finishing float from pressed wood 
which it says lasts longer and does a 
better job than an ordinary handmade 
one—for convenience in use, it’s 
equipped with a handle. . . . Fiber- 
glass safety helmets and caps for in- 
dustrial workers are now being manu- 
factured by Industrial Products Com- 
pany—fireproof, the helmets allow for 
variance in head shapes. .. . Two new 
model Speedmatic electric saws for 
carpenters and builders feature a 
kickproof clutch which allows the 
motor to turn while the blade remains 
stationary in the event it strikes a 





Buick Tests New 


week by General Motors’ 


ready. 








The Skylark, an ultra-modern six-passenger sports convertible, was unveiled last 
Buick division. 
chassis, it is not expected to be placed on sale until the company's 1953 line is 

No dream car like Buick's experimental XP-300 and GM's Le Sabre, the 
new convertible is sufficiently practical in design to be a production possibility. 


Sports Convertible 


Although it is being built on a 1952 
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knot—designed for one-hand oper- 
ation, the saws are products of 
Porter-Cable Machine Company. 


Radio & Television .. . 

Philco Corporation, celebrating its 
60th year with the introduction of 50 
new radio models for 1953, brings 
a boon to the family with the an- 
nouncement of a tiny, featherweight 
“speaker” which fits over either ear 
and permits private radio listening— 
thus, when Junior tunes in his favor- 
ite Western fracas via this speaker, 
the regular loudspeaker shuts off 
automatically so that others don’t be- 
come a captive audience. . . . Mean- 
while, Belmont Radio Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Company, also is showing off its 
1953 line—in summary, it comprises 
14 television sets with 17-inch and 
21-inch picture tubes, and four types 
of radio receivers. A much- 
heralded nationwide expansion of TV 
facilities came a step closer to realiza- 
tion last week when Radio Corpora- 
tion of America’s RCA Victor Divi- 
sion shipped the largest high-power 
broadcast transmitter unit yet pro- 
duced for commercial use to a West 
Virginia station—this is the first such 
equipment shipped since the ban on 
new TV stations was imposed in 


1948. 


Technology ... 

The blue-green tint that usually 
signifies the use of mercury lighting 
in industrial plants soon will be a 
thing of the past—a new 1,000-watt 
“two-in-one” fluorescent mercury 
lamp announced by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation not only pro- 
duces a golden white light, but it 
gives more of it per dollar than stand- 
ard mercury lamps. . . . Everybody 
is talking about the weather these 
days, and especially scientists at 
Princeton’s Institute for Advanced 
Study, where an electronic computer 
recently was completed that can fur- 
nish a 24-hour forecast in 48 minutes 
—mere man, to arrive.at a forecast 


based on the numerical system em- . 


ployed by the machine, would have to 
sit at his desk eight hours daily, 30 
days a month, for 24 months. 


Odds & Ends... 
Rugs and mats can be treated to 
prevent them from slipping by dust- 
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ing their under sides with Rug-Tite 
powder, a product of Tolman-Shea 
Labs—one can contains enough for 
about 15 small rugs. . . . Mask, a 
compound added to ordinary paint, is 
reported to do away with paint odors 
—it’s a product of the Duncan-West 
Corporation. . .. A man’s tie featur- 
ing the heraldic designs of many lead- 
ing automobiles is being sold by the 
Croyden Company—ties are made of 
rayon, crests of gold-plated metal. . . . 
Novel accessory for the man who 
uses an electric razor is designed to 
help him get perfect sideburns—called 
NeaTrim, the gadget is a product of 
Hodock Manufacturing Company. 
... Crack-sealing cement designed to 
stop leaks in small boats is reported 
also to be useful for general house- 


hold sealing purposes—packaged in 
a squeezable plastic bottle, Sealer 900, 
as it is called, is distributed by Ma- 
rine Products, Inc. . . . A 17-jewel 
Swiss-works wrist watch with a 24- 
hour dial is being introduced by Mili- 
tary Supply Company for aircraft 
personnel and others demanding 
split-second accuracy—other features 
include a luminous dial and a stain- 
less steel case which is shock pro- 
tected as well as anti-magnetic and 
waterproof. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
im which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 








Why 
Oil Shares 
are LIVE 


Wealth in ground is hedge 


against inflation. 


Depletion allowance makes 
tax picture favorable. © 


Oil products are basic, oil 
companies progressive, re- 
sourceful, courageous. 


THE OIL DAIL 





"Inside Information 


', OIL STOCKS 


The LIVEST of Investment Opportunities 


For real inside information on oil stocks, read the in- 
dustry’s own newspaper, The OIL DAILY. Fabulous 
developments like Williston, Leduc, Spraberry, etc., start 
with discoveries. 
and Canadian developments and discoveries while they 
are happening. 

World-wide oil news, daily market prices of 115 oil 
and oil equipment shares, weekly and monthly stock 
fluctuation tables, exclusive charts and statistics, all com- 
bine to give you that all-important “insider’s slant” on 
trends, developments and investment opportunities. 
Send $3 for 6 weeks’ subscription to The OIL DAILY 

Money back if not completely satisfied 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PETROLEUM 
Department 21, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


The OIL DAILY reports all U. S. 














MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


(C1) INVESTORS MUTUAL 
[C1] INVESTORS STOCK FUND 


checked above. 
NAME 


Sevestors MUTUAL 
COhrvestors STOCK FUND 


Cheovestors SELECTIVE FUND 
FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Savestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


* 
For prospectuses of any of these investment 
companies, check one of the boxes below: 


hevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
stablis' 
231 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


Please send the prospectuses about the investment company or companies 


(C1) INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
(LJ INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 





ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE. ZONE 


























Business Background 


New York Central goes outside own shop for a new president 
—Here are some clues as to what System may expect of him 





EN TO GO—WILLIAM W3HITE, 

who will become New York 
Central’s president next August 1, 
succeeding Gustav MetzMAn who 
becomes chairman, is 5534 yea“s 
old. Thus, he has some ten years 
left before he reaches Central’s re- 
tirement barrier of 65. Young as 
railroad presidents go, White ranks 
as an elder in experience; he started 
railroading 39 years ago as a freight 


clerk on the 
Erie. But 
youth, though 


important, is 
only one of sev- 
eral considera- 
tions leading to 
his selection 
which marks 
the first time 
in the memory 
of even Cen- 
tral’s oldest 
track man that 
the road went outside its own organi- 
zation for a president. 





William White 


Cost Cutting — Perhaps some 
clues as to what Central wants of 
White may be gleaned from his ten- 
year record as president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western where 
he leaves some impressive landmarks. 
High up on the list ranks the mer- 
ger of 18 lessor roads into Lacka- 
wanna during the mid-i1940s. Of 
Lackawanna’s 964-miie system, 708 
miles were leased or owned by the 
lessor companies that were absorbed. 
Fixed charges of $7.4 million in 1942 
—$6.9 million in lease line rentals— 
were brought down to $4.9 million in 
1951. Also, there were some fruit- 
ful investments in new equipment. 
Lackawanna, noted anthracite car- 
rier, is now 95 per cent dieselized ; its 
old wooden lighterage facilities in 
New York harbor have been replaced 
by steel equipment ; and, in the costly 
work of handling freight, its new 
mechanized equipment gives point to 
the paraphrase, “No hand can touch 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 








it.” Power tools save man-hours of 
labor. Operating efficiency has im- 
proved and economies have resulted. 


Shrewd Buy — Lower charges 
and improved operating ratio tell 
part of the story. White can logically 
be expected to continue along these 
lines in which, it should be noted, his 
predecessor also made substantial 
progress during the postwar years. 
Another White transaction which at 
least attracted the attention of the 
Central board, including investment- 
minded bankers such as GEORGE 
Wuitney of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany and A. C. Nac te of First Na- 
tional, was Lackawanna’s purchase 
in the final quarter of 1947 of a 14.9 
per cent voting interest in Nickel 
Plate. Sound as a railroad invest- 
ment to safeguard close traffic rela- 
tionships between the two roads, it 
also worked out nicely as a market 
operation. The block cost Lack- 
awanna $3.8 million and has a pres- 
ent market valuation of about $13.5 
million, leaving a paper profit of $9.7 
million. A nice memory to leave. 





Closing In—Epwarp T. McCor- 
micK, New York Curb Exchange 
president, hails the recent action ot 
the Canadian Parliament which will 
make it possible for American law 
enforcement agencies to close in on 
stock swindlers who have been en- 
joying a sort of sanctuary in the 
northern nation. They may now be 
extradited to face trial in this coun- 
try. “This will go far toward elim- 
inating the prejudice which has ex- 
isted in some quarters in the United 
States against all types of Canadian 
securities,’ McCormick said, “and 
will facilitate the raising of capital in 
this country for the continued rapid 
economic development of the natural 
resources and industries of our 
friendly neighbor to the north.” But 
this action alone provides no cure-all 
against fraudulent sale, he added. “As 
always, it is necessary to imvestigate 





before you invest whether you are 
buying securities issued by companies 
organized in Canada or in this coun- 
try.” 





Longer Hours—Haroitp BaAcHE 
is a staunch advocate of a longer 
trading day for the Stock Exchange. 
The present ten-to-three period was 
set about the time when Horace 
GREELEY was advocating that the 
young man go West, which many 
did with changes resulting in the na- 
tion’s economy about a century later. 
“It is more important for the indus- 
try,” said the head of Bache & Com- 
pany, “to meet demands for trading 
from the West and Midwest than 
ever before.” 





A Birds Eye First — One of 
Birds Eye’s first products developed 
over 20 years ago was frozen orange 
juice, reports HArotp J. HuMPHREY, 
research director of the pioneering 
frozen foods division of General 
Foods. Trouble was, the product 
could not be quick-unfrozen and the 
housewife, busy getting her husband 
off on the 8:27, just couldn’t take 
the time to let the orange juice thaw 
out naturally. Now, she merely adds 
water to a concentrate, and serves. 
Birds Eye recently held a coming 
out breakfast for an improvement in 
the process, the new method prevent- 
ing separation of the defrozen prod- 
uct into part water and part orange 


. pulp at the bottom of the decanter. 


“The orange juice can be kept in the 
refrigerator for as long as 72 hours 
without separation,” said James P. 
DELAFIELD, Birds Eye product man- 
ager at the introductory ceremony. 
The new development is, he added, 
another Birds Eye first. 





Supermarket Growth—WILLIAM 
Park, president of American Stores 
Company, reported the closing of 150 
stores during the fiscal year ended 
last March 29 and the opening of 53. 
On that date, the company had 1,408 
stores or 606 less than at the end of 
1946. But this was expansion, not 
contraction. Sales in fiscal 1951-52 
topped $510 million vs. $314 million 
in the 1946 period, averaging $362,- 
000 per store for the twelve months 
against only $156,000 in the earlier 
period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 












EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 

6 Months to June 30 
Muskogee Co. .......... $1.32 $1.32 
Woodward iron ....:... 3.59 4.22 

24 Weeks to June 14 
Bates Mies 0.5 05./.22 5 D0.20 1.11 
Chesapeake Corp. ....... 2.01 2.73 
Consolidated Laundries... 0.82 0.79 
BE GOR hn dt ricensdaces 1.61 1.55 
Wagner Baking ......... 0.72 0.52 

12 Months to May 31 
Dallas Power & Light.... 8.20 7.39 
Eastern Utilities Assoc. .. 3.28 3.35 
Gulf States Utilities ..... 1.59 1.66 
rrevernin Gas os...5. 52% 2.30 2.04 
Iowa Electric ........... 35.30 33.16 
Iowa Public Service ..... 1.84 1.82 
DE EE hcl dauiecee 0.78 0.86 
New Orleans Pub. Serv. . 2.58 2.83 
Pacific Power & Light... 1.60 1.59 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 7.39 8.93 
Penna. Power & Light... 2.40 2.41 
Public Service (Indiana)... 2.34 2.36 
Scranton Electric ....... 1.05 1.18 
Sierra Pacific Power .. 1.94 2.01 
South Carolina Elec. & 

Mey aeatideuies Pi sds 0.61 0.60 
Tampa Electric ......... 3.11 3.23 
West Penn Electric ...... 2.97 3.12 

9 Months to May 31 
See SE. Siivcsieaews 0.80 1.05 
McCord Corp. .......5.. 3.04 3.92 
Robbins & Myers ....... 3.91 5.10 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift . 1.45 3.03 
6 Months to May 31 
See WEE ipiiidviiei oven 0.38 0.61 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 3.35 2.79 
PO I one bccreecs 1.82 1.63 
Gossard (H. W.) ....... 0.47 0.66 
Hooker Electrochemical . 1.51 1.91 
International Shoe ...... 1.26 1.37 
Mueller Brass .......... 2.44 2.67 
Shamrock Oil & Gas .... 1.80 1.96 
Tokheim Oil Tank & 
ah ee eee 0.78 0.84 
Wyandotte Worsted ..... 0.33 0.77 
5 Months to May 31 
Great Northern Ry....... p0.71 p0.82 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 2.59 1.56 
Louisville & Nashville ... 4.27 3.36 
Maine Central .......... 6.30 5.70 
Northern Pacific Ry. .... 0.06 0.53 
Seaboard Air Line ...... 7.71 4.78 
Texas & Pacific Ry. .... 7.49 5.74 
Western Maryland Ry.... 3.22 3.36 
3 Months to May 31 
Grand Union ........... 0.50 0.66 
Sherman Products ...... 0.16 0.09 
Sterchi Bros. Stores .... 0.42 0.46 
12 Months to April 30 
Philadelphia Elec. ....... 2.13 2.22 
Wee, Care. ii we decivis 2.87 0.71 
3 Months to April 30 
Dejay Stores 2060-00564. 0.28 0.30 
26 Weeks to April 25 
Republic Pictures ....... 0.10 0.12 
12 Months to March 31 
Gerber Products ........ 3.69 4.09 
Gruen Watch ........... 2.40 2.74 
Longines- Wittnauer 
WOE esther ce eee eee 2.91 
3 Months to March 31 
ABC. Vending |. oi« cis is 0.22 0.23 
Gatineau Power ........ *0.44 *0.32 
1951 1950 
12 Months to December 31 
Amer. Power & Light.... 0.91 0.84 
*Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. 






D—Deficit. 





























THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 























Cash and Due from Banks . . $1,477,139,773.97 
U. S. Government Obligations . 1,232,757,393.74 
State and Municipal Securities . 310,548,457.00 
Other Securities fue 331,571,914.82 
ee bt She ce Se ee 62,485,411.74 
a ee ae ee 2,196,947,098.41 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 11,955,791.57 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 36,732,690.06 
Banking Houses . . .... . 29,608,306.55 
eee ee ee ee 7,886,438.98 
$5,697,633,276.84 
LIABILITIES 
ee ee $5,236,752,681.97 
Foreign Funds Borrowed ‘ 7,431,239.00 
Dividend Payable August 1,1952. . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 30,564,414.63 
Other Liabilities . . .. . 15,402,123.67 
Acceptances Outstanding .. . 41,053,062.08 
Less: In Povtfelia . «© « « -« 3,944,470.80 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
hg sa Shares— 
Surplus . . . 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . . . 67,414,226.29 
367,414,226.29 
$5,697,633,276.84 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$576,754,165.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















































































































































































































































































































Just out—New JULY issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 


over 1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends— 
capitalizations—volume on virtually every active stock 
listed on N. Y. Stock and Curb Exchanges covering 
nearly 12 years to July 1, 1952. 

This book also contains 


A List of about 250 Stocks 
selling at less than 
10 times earnings. 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 





Single Copy (Spiral Bound) . . . . $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues) . .... $50.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 











AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meet- 
ing on July 2, 1952, declared divi- 
dends of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share on the 
five percent (5%) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock, 
both payable on Aug. 1, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on July 16, 1952. 
WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Secretary 























Price Was $2— 
Reduced to $1 


11-YEAR NEW YORK 
Stock Exchange 


Record 
(1940-1950) 


This tabulation is considered so important 
by one new subscriber that he paid us 
over $15 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in order to tear out each “11-YEAR 
RECORD” and complete his file at once 
rather than wait until the completed book 
covering 1,042 common stocks was published. 








“To my mind a valuable part of your 
excellent service,’ writes a subscriber 
when ordering his copy. 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE: 


(1) Each Stock’s Earnings—each year for 11 
years; (2) Each Stock’s Dividends—each year 
for 11 years; (3) Each Stock’s High and Low 
Prices—each year for 11 years: (4) Each Stock 
Split of 20% or More—each year for 11 years. 
. . . Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits to May 1, 1951. Published May 
1951 at $2. Price recently reduced to $1. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
ee 
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Street News 





t came as quite a shock to many 

members of the New York Stock 
Exchange when one of its firms 
bought a seat on the Toronto Stock 
Fxchange for $75,000, for at the time 
of the transaction the records showed 
the last N.Y.S.E. transfer as $44 
thousand. Bache & Company, second 
largest wire house on the New York 
market, was the joiner in Toronto. 

The rapid rise by the Toronto ex- 
change to a position where its mem- 
berships are worth 70 per cent more 
than a seat on the once-mighty New 
York exchange reflects the greater 
opportunities opened to stock brokers 
in Canadian centers, according to 
Wall Streeters. They point, on the 
one hand, to the vast expansion of 
enterprises in the rapidly growing 
Dominion ; and on the other hand, to 
the relative freedom from the re- 
straints under which Canadian finan- 
cial men operate. 


Two of the many mutual funds 
being conducted from headquarters 
in New York City picked up stakes 
at the start of the month and moved 
across the Hudson to Elizabeth, N. J., 
giving the sponsors of the big city’s 
tax on business turnover something 
tc ponder about. There is some pres- 
tige attached to a Wall Street address 
but certain types of financial institu- 
tions can get along without it, espe- 
cially when a turnover tax is piled on 
top of the rent. They are watching 
anxiously to see whether the move by 
those two trusts is just the beginning 
of an exodus. 

Few in the Street think that these 
two trusts were just bluffing when 
they moved out and will come run- 
ning back to New York if the city ad- 
ministration learns something about 
the law of diminishing returns. The 
New York Stock Exchange gave the 
city fathers a scare just before the 
last war, when it was threatened by 
a damaging city tax on stock trans- 





fers. The Exchange went through 


New high for Toronto Stock Exchange seat reflects Canada's 
growth potential—N, Y. City Fathers get food for thought 


the motions of taking options on 
Newark buildings where substitute 
quarters were to have been set up. 
The city administration then took it 
all seriously and dropped the tax plan. 


Some of the underwriters and 
selling group members who partici- 
pated last February in a $22.6 million 
offering of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation stock are still having 
anxious moments. In the intervening 
five months many another under- 
writer has been on the anxious seat 
on one or several occasions, but only 
because their offerings did not go as 
well as planned. The trouble in the 
Owens-Corning case was that it went 
all too well. Offered at $35.75 a 
share, the stock was quoted as high 
as $48 on the day of the sale. 

The National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc., which shoulders 
the responsibility for policing the 
over-the-counter market and some 
other phases of the securities busi- 
ness, made a thorough inquiry into 
the Owens-Corning underwriting. 
The purpose was to find out whether 
firms, their partners, relatives and 
friends had been given free rides on 
that issue; whether the distribution 
conformed with the rule on “bona 
fide” distribution adopted. by the 
N.A.S.D. six years ago. The inquiry 
turned up many seeming violations 
of the rule. N.A.S.D. promises to 
pursue the matter further. 


What the N.A.S.D. is afraid of 
in this connection is that if it does 
not curb free riding the Securities 
and Exchange Commission will take 
over and promulgate some really 
arbitrary rules. All of which brings 
to mind the biggest gift to the invest- 
ing public since the days of war finan- 
cing. By trial and error the postwar 
administration in the Treasury De- 
partment decided that the one sure 
way to insure the success of a security 
offering is to price it at less than it 
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is worth. Elementary. So Secretary 
Snyder offered $3.5 billion of six- 
year bonds, the rate of 234% in- 
suring a market premium of one-half 
of 1%. 

Naturally the offering was a great 
success, just as the underpriced 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas stock issue 
was. The free ride, on the basis of 
complete allotment, was worth about 
$21 million. That is so whether the 
subscriber took his profit by selling or 
took the bond into his portfolio at less 
than market value. 
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Rail Bonds 





Concluded from page 7 


notwithstanding the favorable earn- 
ings level (over $6 per share, before 
funds, in 1951) experienced recently. 
Under the road’s debt adjustment 
plan, 50 per cent of net income must 
be set aside for a surplus sinking 
fund, plus an amount equal to any 
dividends paid. This leaves relatively 
little left for payment of a common 
dividend, although fund requirements 
will be reduced when fixed and con- 
tingent charges decline to less than 
$22 million. 

From time to time it has been ru- 
mored that the B. & O. would sell its 
waterfront terminal properties in 
Baltimore and Chicago for $50 mil- 
lion or more, and lease the properties 
back; the purpose of such a move, 
of course, would be to reduce charges 
and lighten sinking fund restrictions, 
thereby bringing common dividends 
closer. However, such a development 
is entirely in the realm of conjecture. 
It is also worth noting that the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way, operated by Baltimore & Ohio, 
has $25 million of 4% per cent bonds 
due May 1, 1957, a relatively nearby 
maturity. 

In other cases, it is preferred ar- 
rears as well as debt problems, that 
preclude common dividend payments 
over the near term. A. case in point 


is the New York, New Haven &- 


Hartford which currently has pre- 
ferred accumulations equal to $12 a 
share. Brighter dividend prospects 
exist for the Lehigh Valley. When 
debt charges of the latter road fall be- 
low $4.5 million, the percentage of 
earnings that must be applied to sink- 
ing funds is lowered from 50 to 25 


JULY 16, 1952 





per cent. Recent strength in the 
shares reflects hopes that Lehigh 
Valley will be on a dividend-paying 
basis by the end of this year. 

There are many cases where debt 
maturities present little in the way of 
management headaches and it is these 
roads that the investor should con- 
centrate upon. Among these are the 
Great Northern, Virginian, Atchison 
and Union Pacific. All in all, issues 
such as these are most desirable 
for conservative portfolios, although 
stocks that have been held down by 


maturity problems could show above- 
average gains later on when these dif- 
ficulties are eliminated through debt 
retirement or refunding operations. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 

ee ——— ine $80,000 Aug. 1 

oe oi eeetinee 74,000 Aug. 1 
ae ge 

Se ree 447,000 July 15 

oe ——— 40,000 Aug. 1 

SUB, 19TB ...nccccccccccees 150,000 Aug. 1 











NEW ISSUE 








This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an effer to buy, any of 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$12,000,000 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 


314% Sinking Fund Debentures 
_ Due July 1, 1977 





Price 100.50% 
plus accrued interest from July 1, 1952 





Smith, Barney & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Union Securities Corporation 


July 8, 1952 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 





The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 








Alex. Brown & Sons 
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REAL ESTATE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Complete Listings on 
FINE EXCLUSIVE HOMES— 
ESTATES—FARMS 
& 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 
Est. 1920 Peterborough, N. H. 














NEW JERSEY 








THE PERFECT FARM ESTATE 


106 ACRES —7-ACRE SPRING-FED 

LAKE—SWIMMING POOL—BROOK 

—TENNIS COURT—DAIRY BARNS 

—LARGE POULTRY HOUSES—35,000 
PINE TREES 


ANDOVER, 50 MI. N. Y. C. 


Here is the answer to the tired business 
man’s dream. In a quiet, picturesque set- 
ting on beautifully landscaped grounds, 


overlooking a lovely 7-acre  spring-fed 
lake, stocked with bass, is a charming 
home in excellent condition, completely 


furnished in good taste; 8 rooms, 4 baths, 
oil burner, large screened porch, 2 artesian 
wells, springs. Guest house, 6 rooms, 
bath. Caretaker’s cottage, 5 rooms, bath, 
heat. Couple will remain. Offered at a 
fraction of its value. $75,000. 


Ss. B. TAPALOW 


c/o JOSEPH P. DAY, INC. 
7 DEY ST., N. Y. C. 7 DI 39-2000 














NEW YORK 








COUNTRY ESTATE 
3 CHARMING HOUSES 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


does a broker have the privilege of offer- 
ing such an outstanding property. Only 
45 mi. from N.Y.C., near Taconic Parkway. 
10 park-like acres of lawn, specimen trees, 
shrubs, fruit orchard, flower gardens. 3 
attractive homes in perfect condition, ex- 
quisitely furnished. Main residence, 10 
rooms, 4 baths, oil burner. Second resi- 
dence, 10 rooms, 3 baths, oil burner, fully 
equipped modern laundry. Cottage, 4 
rooms, bath, oil burner, dining terrace. 
Attractive flagstone terrace 38x40 ft. with 
huge stone barbecue grill. Barns, poultry 
house, workshop, several garages, dog ken- 
nels, 2 deep artesian wells, complete equip- 
ment. Excellent couple will remain. This 
estate is too beautiful for word description. 
One look and you will say “This is for 
me!” It is priced at a fractien of its 
value, $90,000; terms. 


Ss. B. TAPALOW 


c/o JOSEPH P. DAY, INC. 
7 DEY ST., N. Y. C. 7 DI 3$-2000 








Markets Broadened 





Concluded from page 3 


whether dealing with income before 
or after taxes, show the bottom tenth 
of the population receiving only about 
one per cent of the income. Little 
change in this respect can be antici- 
pated. The lowest income groups 
contain a hard core of unemployables, 
tenant and other subsistence farmers, 
retired persons living on fixed an- 
nuities or declining bond interest in- 
come, widows with little or no previ- 
ous work experience and perhaps 
with small children to care for (lim- 
iting their choice of jobs) and young 
people just starting out at beginners’ 
wages, many of them employed for 
only about half of a survey year after 
graduation from high school or col- 
lege in June. In addition, the lowest 
income group always includes farmers 
and other small businessmen who, 
while managing to get along, suffer 
business losses which transform their 
reported earnings into net deficits for 
the survey year even though in other 
years they may be in the higher in- 
come brackets. 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA 








“VIRGINIA” 


AUGUSTA COUNTY in the beautiful 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY of Virginia 
180-acre farm with a lovely remodeled colonial 
home. This property located in one of the best 
farming’ counties in the country and is close to 
some of the best schools in the East. For full 

information write 
Cecil T. Richardson, Realtor 
Staunton, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














WANTED—EXECUTIVE TO BUY 
$1,000,000 WATERFRONT ESTATE 
FOR $125,000, FURNISHED 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 5 acres park-like grounds, 
almost completely surrounded by water. Boating, 
fishing, swimming. Tennis court. Residence, brick 
and marble, perfect condition, 21 rooms, 9 baths. 
4-car garage with apartment, 6 rooms and bath, 
above. 4 bathhouses. 2 greenhouses. A _ perfect 
place for an executive who wishes to entertain. 


Ss. B. TAPALOW 


c/o JOSEPH P. DAY, INC. 
7 DEY ST., N.Y.C. 7 Di 9-2000 


$9,000.00 Yr. Net 


9 furnished units. Kitchenettes. Tile 
200 ft. ocean frontage. Sandy beach. 
Reduced to $57,500. Terms. 


$15,000.00 Yr. Net 
Motor Court. 15 furnished units. 11 kitchenettes. 
15 tile bathrooms. Air cond. Home for owner. 
bts round business. Pays for itself in 5 yrs. $77,500. 
erms. 

A. CULVER GOLDEN 

Box 3401, Orlando, Fla. 


Motor Court. 
bathrooms. 
Ranch type. 











WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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FLORIDA ISLAND INCOME 
#1, Bar—cocktail lounge—dining room and 12 furnished 
2-room apartments—800-ft. water frontage. 





#2. Guif to bay—Owner’s home, with two 2-bedroom 
homes and duplex apartment—3 years old—nicely 
landscaped—room for additional income. 





Brochures—prices and terms upon request. 
L. H. GARAUX, REALTOR 
28 Lords Arcade Sarasota, Florida 
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The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has done a great deal of 
work on the subject of income dis- 
tribution, the resulting data covering 
a long period of years. Their con- 
clusions support the inferences drawn 
from other studies covering shorter 
periods, and are much more com- 
pletely documented. They show, for 
instance, that the top seven per cent 
of the population received 31 per 
cent of the nation’s income in 1929, 
but only 21 per cent in 1948. An- 
other study indicates that the net in- 
come after taxes of those earning 
more than $25,000 annually, which 
varied between three and nearly ten 
per cent of the national income be- 
tween 1916 and 1931, had receded 
to 1.3 per cent by 1944. The avail- 
able data indicate that their share of 
total income in 1950 was about the 
same as in 1944, 


What's Ahead? 


For some years to come, the an- 
ticipated further growth in the share 
of total income accounted for by wage 
and salary earners will continue to 
expand the market for goods and ser- 
vices. This trend will be reinforced 
by population growth and by the 
steady improvement in average level 
of education as elderly persons with 
little formal schooling are replaced 
in the population by young high 
school and college graduates. The 
latter trend will provide more eff- 
cient farmers and wage earners, with 
larger earning power. 

But these favorable tendencies will 
be partly offset over coming decades 
by others acting in the opposite di- 
rection. The ranks of retired per- 
sons will swell, both absolutely and 
relatively, adding to the number in- 
cluded in the lower income groups. 
Further inflation, if permitted, and 
continued low interest rates will re- 
duce the real earnings on investments 
in fixed income securities held both 
by retired individuals and by those 
still working. Higher personal in- 
come tax rates have already reduced 
the disposable income of the middle 
class, and promise to reduce it still 
more unless the burden is lightened. 
If we are to avoid reversing the trend 
toward further leveling of income 
distribution, many policies followed 
for the past 20 years must be termi- 
nated. 
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Dividend Changes 


Austin Nichols: 10 cents payable Au- 
gust 1 to stock of record July 21. The 
previous payments this year were 15 
cents each May 1 and February 1. 


Consolidated Textile: took no action 
on a dividend on capital stock, usually 
due around this time. Last disburse- 
ment, 25 cents on January 15. 


Guantanamo Sugar: 75 cents payable 
September 2 to stock of record August 
21. Company, which makes one pay- 
—_ per year, disbursed $1.50 in June 
1951. 


Krueger (G.): took no action on a 
common dividend usually due at this 
time. Paid 12% cents in the previous 
quarters, the latest on April 16. 


Lehman Corporation: Final dividend 
for the fiscal year of $2.81, payable July 
24 to stock of record July 14. Of the 
total, $2.03 is the second and final dis- 
tribution from net profits from the sale 
of securities in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952, and the balance of 78 
cents is the final distribution of net 
ordinary income for the period. This 
brings total declarations for the year to 
$4.41 compared with $5.84 for the year 
to June 30, 1951. 


Lowell Bleachery: Quarterly of 25 
cents payable July 21 to stock of record 
July 11. Company paid 50 cents in pre- 
vious quarters. 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet: Quarterly 
of 15 cents payable August 1 to stock 
of record July 15. Previous payments 
were 20 cents each in May and Feb- 
ruary. 


National Aeronautical: Initial of 20 
cents payable July 17 to stock of record 
July 7. 


New York State Electric & Gas: 
Quarterly of 47%4 cents on the common 
payable August 15 to stock of record 
July 18. Company previously paid 42% 
cents quarterly. 


Spiegel: Took no action on the com- 
mon dividend. Company paid 15 cents 
each in March and June this year. Quar- 
terly dividend of $1.12% on the preferred 
was declared payable September 15 to 
stock of record August 29. 


Title Guarantee & Trust: 50 cents on 
the $8 par stock payable September 2 to 
stock of record July 31. This action con- 
tinues the payment of dividends at a 
rate equivalent to that paid in March 
1952 to the $6 par shares, since ex- 
changed for the $8 par shares. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 18: Aircraft Radio; Blauner’s 
Company; Block Bros. Tobacco; Burry 
Biscuit; California Electric Power; Cook 
Paint & Varnish; Deep Rock Oil; Ful- 
ler Manufacturing; Gamewell Company; 
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General Dynamics ;Marion Power Shovel; 
Neiser & Frank; Morrison-Knudsen; 
Murphy (G.C.) Company; Niagara 
Shares Corporation; Northeastern Wa- 
ter; Ogilvie Flour Mills; Pacific West- 
ern Oil; Potash Co. of America; Rail- 
way & Light Securities; Sonotone Cor- 
poration; Southern California Edison; 
Spencer Shoe; Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing; Universal Pictures; Westing- 
house Air Brake; White (S.S.) Den- 
tal Manufacturing; Wisconsin Electric 
Power. 


July 19: Philip Morris & Company. 


July 21: Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Gird- 
ler Corporation; Seiberling Rubber; 
Smith Agricultural Chemical. 


July 22: Aeroquip Corporation; Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries; Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass; Chiksan Company; Citizens 
Utilities; Crane Company; Drackett 
Company; Kings County Lighting; 
Lindsay Chemical; MacWhyte Com- 
pany; Monsanto Chemical; Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad; Na- 
tional Gypsum; Omar, Inc.; Oswego 
Falls; Pacific Mills; Public Service of 
New Mexico; Southern Company; South- 
ern Railway; Swan-Finch; Tampa Elec- 
tric; Thompson Products; Union Car- 
bide & Carbon; United Engineering & 
Foundry. 


a 


July 23: Aluminium Limited; Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Power; Armstrong Cork; 


Bell & Howell; Bibb Manufacturing; 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric; Bur- 
lington Mills; City Auto Stamping; 
Consolidated Coppermines; El Paso 
Natural Gas; Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany; Gair (Robert) Company; Gray 
Manufacturing; Hudson Pulp & Paper; 
Kinney (G.R.); Lea Fabrics; Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco; Mallory (P.R.) & 
Company; National Malleable & Steel 
Castings; Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company; North Central 
Texas Oil; Plomb Tool; Savage Arms; 
Seaboard Oil (Delaware); Texas East- 
ern Transmission; U. S. Lines; West 
Indies Sugar. 


July 24: American Chain & Cable; 
American Hair & Felt; American Home 
Products; American Laundry Machin- 
ery; American Pulley; Bourne Mills; 
Champion Paper & Fibre; Davis Leath- 
er; Follansbee Steel; General Outdoor 
Advertising; Hamilton Watch; Hooker 
Electrochemical; Iowa Power & Light; 
La France Industries; National Acme; 
National Distillers Products; Quaker 
State Oil Refinery; Ray-O-Vac; Ser-. 
rick Corporation; Simpsons, Limited; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil; Spencer Chemical; 
Standard Brands; Standard Forgings; 
Tennessee Products & Chemical; U. S. 
Playing Card; Universal Products; 
Washburn Wire. 
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American Smelting & Refining Company 





General Refractories Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April at 15 Exchange Pl., Jersey 
City, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 
6,774; common, 23,847. 


Capitalization: 


RE OE Cs oo no kh nc cn sendnndonh deen $000 dnesiecdssesesgneenene None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)........cccccccccccecs 500,000 shs 
CeO BIE TD ART) oocc a cechaciceeoGesccebpavckassatens +5,260,000 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the world’s largest non-ferrous smelting 
and refining enterprises. Also holds interests in mining com- 
panies in the U. S., Newfoundland, Australia, Saudi Arabia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Mexico and Nicaragua. Company’s Federated 
Metals division is a leader in secondary non-ferrous metals 
trade. Has interests in General Cable, Revere Copper & 
Brass, Federal Mining & Smelting and Cerro de Pasco. Re- 
finery output in 1951 was 1.2 million ounces gold, 72.4 million 
.ounces silver, 503,851 tons lead, 414,226 tons copper, and 149,- 
231 tons zinc. 


Management: Long experienced, able and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $136.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $18.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $84.5 million. Book value of common stock, $40.72 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1935 to 
date. Payments on common, 1904-1921, 1923-32 and 1936 to 
date. 

Outlook: Company’s dominant position assures full partici- 
pation in industry growth. Also, new domestic and foreign 
mines now under development have favorable longer term 
implications. 

Comment: Preferred is of businessman’s investment grade; 
common is an above-average equity in a cyclical group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
tEarned per share.. a 62 $1.52 $2.32 $6.32 $6.73 $4.11 §$7.46 $6.89 


Dividends paid ..... 0.94 1.04 1.25 {2.08 2.75 2.50 3.00 3.50 
BEE Loccokacaeeewae 18% 283% 30% 29% 34 283% 36% 51% 
ROW cctvtsswnnseese 15 16% 19 20% 23% 1956 25 35% 





*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1947 and 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. tAfter 
depletion. tBefore $0.64 extraordinary losses on investments. §Excluding $5.06 credits 
from unused inventory and contingency reserves and $0.95 credit from unused tax re- 
serves. {Paid 20% in stock. 





Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. 





Incorporated: 1927. Michigan. established 1908. Office: Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): 3,487. 


Capitalization: 
RE AO IE oe soon o.0b xs bese sede adaneee Oa baebeee ses cemebee Non 
Capital ster (nib DAP) ..66.056dccacciwu ees decsnoscbesavanueee 344,925 ae 


Business: Company leads in alloy steel and iron castings 
for automotive, diesel and industrial motors, including 
cylinder blocks and heads, pistons, brake drums, camshafts, 
crankshafts, gears, manifolds, housing, etc. 

Management: Principal officers with company 40 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 
1952, $5.8 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.6 million. Book value of stock, $38.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-31, and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies strong trade position in auto- 
motive parts industry, and business volume in normal times 
largely reflects variations in automobile production. 

Comment: Stock is in the speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share... $1.97 $1.52 $2.98 $5.20 $5.71 $2.90 $4.69 $3.29 


Divideneds paid .... 1.25 1.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 
al Se rere 21% 3256 403% 3416 31% 22% 26 54 29% 
EDT > 6 ciS deh ins tease 15% 20 20% 21% 21% 16% 17% 22% 











Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, to consolidate businesses established be- 
tween 1900 and 1911. Office: 1520 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. An- 
nual meeting: Fourth Saturday in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1951): 4,290. 


caonlgermg 


Te ROEM; MOONE x ok oss Speers ce had oa.04 os Rs eave kes ete sane $10,800,000 
Capital iy | y eA Pare octbeedseeeesd.asinee . 987,594 shs 


Business: Second largest domestic maker of fire brick and 
other heat resisting materials for industrial use, accounting 
for about 20% of U. S. output. Iron and steel trades take 
over half of total production; metal, utility, chemical, 
cement, glass and paint industries the remainder. Owns 
American-Austrian Magnesite Corp. and 40% of Northwest 
Magnesite. 

Management: Has demonstrated ability. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $17.1 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $5.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million. Book value of common stock, $25.22 per 
share, adjusted for 1952 stock dividend and stock split. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-31, 1935-1937 and 1939 to 
date. 

Outlook: Expansion programs of the steel and other fields 
plus a high rate of general industrial activity assure com- 
pany of capacity operations for some time. In more normal 
times replacements cushion sales and earnings. 

Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


tEarned per share.. "haw chro $2.76 $3.20 $1.96 = 98 $4.02 
tEarned per share. - $0. 70 ts $1.97 2.55 2.85 1.74 3.56 3.82 
Dividends paid ..... .52 0.48 0.83 0.95 0.95 ke 19 0.95 
De. Sainnavaseese 12 re 16 ae 17% 14% 1456 11% 185 
SON” 2Aacekinawsses 9% 95% 8 13/16 10% 9% 10% 144% 





*Adjusted for 5% stock dividend and 2-for-1 stock split, both in 1952. tBefore 
reserves for contingencies, etc. (net credit in 1950). fAfter such reserves. 
Note: Paid 5% stock dividend January 30, 1952. 





Grayson-Robinson Stores, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1932, California. Office: 550 W. 59th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May. Approximate number 
of stockholders: Preferred, 650; common, 1,300. 


Capitalization: 


Re GE Is aha aos has SaRehio Siew issackeh cance eenas ‘$7,571,209 
*Preferred stock $2.25 cum. conv. (NO PAP)......eccecccceecs 45,580 shs 
Goren: MEU KE SS) onc os os vx acck ass cedouteaeecsaomeewen $707,980 shs 


*Callable at $51.50 through February 1. 1953; $50 thereafter; convertible 
into common at $36 per share. {President and Chairman held total of 
56% as of February 10, 1949. 


Business: Together with subsidiary Robinson’s Women’s 
Apparel, controls chain of 69 retail stores in 50 cities and 
20 states (almost half in California), engaged in sale of 
women’s popular-price clothing and accessories (36 also 
carry children’s wear). Included are the wholly owned &. 
Klein on the Square department stores in New York, N. Y,, 
and Newark, N. J. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $11.1 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$5.7 million. Book value of common stock, $14.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Public purchasing power is chief earnings deter- 
minant but keenly competitive nature of business tends to 
narrow profit mareins. 

Comment: Stock is speculative specialty shop issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.20 $1.41 $1.71 $2.35 $4.02 $2.79 $2.81 $1.60 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... N.R. 0.40 0.75 0.62% 40.75 0.87% 1.00 1.00 
_ ae Listed N.Y.S.E. 24 37% 14% 14% 16% 17% 18% 
ee December, 1946 8% 13 9 9% 11 11% 12 





*Based on shares outstanding at end of year. {Years ended September 30, 1944-453 
to end July 31, beginning 1952. {Plus 5% in stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

To receive a dividend, stock must be Hidrs. 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally c ; Pay- of 
three days before the record date. oe — er 

Hldrs. ‘4 
Pay- of eg rer ea ol Net 06% 8&1 = 7-15 
Company able Record M i Cc rs 040 9. 1 “ 5 
Adams-Millis ........ Oh S128) ae ok wats : 
Aleudinais Cac (Calan bebe — vets sees O45¢ 81 7-15 
rae aa “Gm 91 €6| taeeeu” - 
American Distilling |.050¢ 7-28 7-18 | \or’nechele Power wee Rie 
: ns Monongahela Power 
American Viscose ....Q50c 8-1 7-16 $4.50 
‘Adahah 1 4 OE {ee $1.12% 8-1 7-15 

derson, Clayton ...Q50c 7-31 7-17 Do $4.80 pf 120 8 7 
Animal Trap ........ que: St FE | oe eee $1.2 > a 
BU is. 6. 4:4 Gg oh Q50c 8-15 7-25 er Se 8&1 7-15 
Brockton Taunton Gas..14c 7-15 7-7 | National Lock .......025¢ 7-17 7-7 
Buckeye Steel Cast...Q50c 8-1 7-16] National Standard ...Q75¢ 8-15 81 
Byron Jackson ....Q37%c 815 7-31 Neisner Bros. hi 
Caldwell Linen Mills.*Q20c 8-1 7-15 434% of. ...... Q$1.1834 8-1 7-15 
Canadian Car & N. Y. Merchandise..... 10c 8-1 7-21 

oe 4 Vi ioate neh on 8-22 8-5 wr State Electric 6 

RT ar ny e Ca. &-s J. ) S62 47%4c = 8-15 7-18 
Caterpillar Tractor ....75¢ 8-9 7-18 | North. Illinois Corp...Q20c 8-1 7-18 
Chicago & Southern Do $1.50 pf. ica! @ 0: Q037'4c 8- 1 7-18 

yo 15e 9-15 9-2 | Oklahoma Gas & Elec...35¢ 7-30 7-14 
Clask (ERE) Gee: 2i5) eS ae A a ae 125.8 1....7-21 
Cleveland, Cinn., Chic., Pan Amer. World 

& St. Louis Ry. ....S$5 7-31 7-11 pS eee 25c 7-31 7-11 
Concord Electric ....Q60c 7-15 7-7 | Parmelee Trans. ...Q12%c 9-26 9-16 
Continental-Diamond Peabody Coal 

PG nes ER r eK 20c 9-12 9-2 Q31%e 9-2 8-1 
Davenport Water Procter & Gamble....Q65c 8-15 7-25 

yg ee G2..41 221i) > 
Daystrom Inc. ..-..... ae ee Ce ee es — =. ee 
Deere & Co......0.-0 05 7 i) See eee ae 
Divco Corp. 2... sss... i Sb Fab pe ei gaat sn — oe 
Dominion Fabrics ...*020e 8 1 7.45 | Reed Roller Bit. ....... 2e 9-10 8-28 
Denn Tar & Republic Supply ....... 35c 7-25 7-10 

Chemical Ow oy *Q371 be 11- 1 10- 1 sem Mills aeeneveug 25c 7-30 7-18 
Elgin Nat'l Watch....Q15c 9-18 8-28 | “qNiand Light 1% 81 74 
Foote Bros. Gear & Seton Leather ........ 2c 8. 1 77 

Machine ........... O25 8&1 7-18| Sierra Pacific Pwr. ....40c 8-1 7-18 
Franklin Stores ...... Q20c 7-20 7-18| Do 6% of. ..... Q$1.50 8 1 7-18 
Gamble-Skogmo ....... 15c 7-31 7-17 | Standard Fuel 

Do 5% pf. ...... Q62%c 7-31 7-17| 4% pf. ....... *056%4c 8-1 7-15 
General Paint ....... Q25c¢ 8-15 8-1 | Standard Silica ....Q12%c 8-15 8-5 
Grand Union ........ Q25¢ 8-29 8-11 | Stouffer Corp. ....... 25c 7-28 7-19 
a Sugar ..... (an a a pi Gulf Sulphur.. - Hip 8-26 

ek re 5 8- 1 el Wee eer oe . " 8-26 
Halliburton Oil Well 7-24) Thermoid Co. 

Cementing ......... Q75e 9-10 =8-25 $2.50 pf. ........ Q62v%c 8-1 7-14 
ee Gas be Cigar-Whelan 

yh RRS Q$1. a 10-15 9-30 nln LEE 87%4c 8-1 =«=7- 
Heyden Chemical ...... 9-2 gs g| U.S. Radiator...... Oe 8- 1 a4 

Do 3%% pf....... Oars 9-2 g-g| Virginia Coal & Iron ...$1 9-3 8-22 
jee “Late .O$1.0934 9-2 8-8] Walker & Company ..025c 8-20 2&4 

ing 

| toon ae ak: ar y48 Woolworth (F. W.)..Q50c 9-2 8-11 
Hussmann Refrig. Q30c 8-1 7-21 Stock 
Interchemical Corp. J i 

aa. ee ae eae U.S. Radiator....... 24% 81 7-18 
hy Varnish & Accumulations 

oe OR *Q25 9- #. ws “ss 

Indiana Steel ‘Prod. G28 0.10 820 oe 

Ingersoll-Rand ....... a. &¢2 &i1 & a gil NL Te 

Intl P ‘astern Sugar 

nt POE addis-aue Q25c 9-20 8-29 Associates $5 f $1 25 bed 

Jantzen Knitting -| Legare Co. 6% be ‘$2 Q- ; ee 

sacar hid ~ ‘samme Q20c 8-1 7-15 | Marion Power fo hela z : 
ra Shovel - 

Power & Light ....Q$1 8 1 7-10 Webb & Kapp 86 aoe <9 et a 
Kobacker Stores ..... Q20c 7-31 7-17 Do $6 pf..........+. $1.50 10-1 9-15 
Kresge (S.S.) ...... Q50c 9-10 8-19 
Kress (S. H.) .... ee 75¢ («9-2 8-12 Omissions’ 
se ae abe a ries i giz 7-15 7-1 | Peabody Coal, Spiegel Inc. 

ty Heme) Fea, eee ree 7-15 7-1 . . 
Lowell Bleachery ....Q25¢ 7-21 7-11 | teny™SSeniumnec, Exe — O-Quar- 
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Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to acquire the assets of two established com- 


panies. Office: 2101 Auburn Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
— Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (March 4, 1952): 
2,035. 

Capitalization: 

Ran REN Sie crs cite Ska cs ben eeed eos saat eu eoeR $1,000,000 
Capital stock $3 ee EST OU Pe Toke, Fee ee ES 366,842 shs 


Business: Among industry leaders, company makes Air- 
Way Sanitizor tank-type vacuum cleaners, sold entirely to 
dealers through wholly-owned Air-Way Branches, Inc. Inde- 
pendent Delta Engineering Co. is producing in Canada for 
dominion markets under a 1950 license agreement. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $6.1 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $1.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $17.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-31 on old common stock; 
paid on capital stock 1942-43 and 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies good trade position and a 
higher level of earning power has been demonstrated in 
recent years. However, industry is highly competitive in 
normal times and subject to wide cyclical swings. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.39 $0.49 $1.07 $2.62 $2.90 $3.08 $8.12 $2.86 


Dividends paid ..... None 0.20 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.75 1.10 1.00 
High (N.-Y. Curb).. 4 9% 9% ™% 8% 1% 12 10% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 2% 35 4% 4% 5% 5% 7% 8% 





Benguet Consolidated Mining Company 





Incorporated: 1903, Philippine Islands, acquiring established claims. 
Office: Myers Bldg., Port Area, Manila, P. I. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 1, 1951): 15,040. 


Capitalization: 


RE NN NN ios cob lou deb bckinws Seawind. ke sees tae Non 
Capital stock (one peso par value)..................ceceee 12,000,000 a 
Minority interests $1,553,646 


Business: Mines and mills gold ore in the Philippine 
Islands and owns 64%% of Balatoc Mining (gold) and 75% 
of Heald Lumber. Sells 75% of its gold on open market in 
Manila at free prices. Ore reserves December 31, 1951: 
company, 2,009,741 tons valued at $9.16 per ton (with gold 
at $35); subsidiary 2,530,589 tons at $8.30. Also mines 
chrome-bearing ore for Consolidated Mines, Inc. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 
1952, $4.4 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; gold 
bullion, $811,228; inventories, $3.2 million. Book value of 
stock, $0.80 per share. (All reported in Philippine Pesos but 
converted at $0.50 per Peso.) 


Dividend Record: Cash and stock dividends paid 1916-41 
and 1950. 


Outlook: No impressive per share earning power has ever 
been demonstrated and huge number of shares outstanding 
make it improbable over the foreseeable future. 


Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 








*Earned per share.... tNot reported $0.03 $0.03 $0.08 $0.13 
*Dividends paid .... None None None None None None $0.07 $0.10 
NER PEE oe PRE 2 8% 1% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2 

ee % 1% 1% 1% 1% 1 1% 





*Reported in Philippine pesos, but converted at $0.50 per peso. +Properties were 
enemy-occupied during the war. {In U. S. currency, but subject to Philippine dollar 
purchase tax (17%) and non-resident withholding ts (16% individuals, 24% corpora- 


ee §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange June 27, 1949; previously over-the-counter bid 
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Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire several established a go 
Office: 109 N. Broad St., Lancaster, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Mon- 
day in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 
457; common, 4,143. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt... .cccccccccccccccccccscsesncrvccssseccccessascoss None 
*Preferred stock $4 series, cum. (nO par)..........-+-+++- 63,000 shs 
Common stock ($6.25 par) MEeEeeocaseuee AMEE Csewen ee 1,425,275 shs 





*Callable at $108 through April 1, 1953; $107.50 through April 1, 1954; 
$107 thereafter. 


Business: Third largest in the field, company manufac- 
tures pressed and machine blown glass tableware, ovenware, 
jars and bottles, metal caps and closures, rubber jar rings, 
gaskets and stoppers, specialty glass and sealing machinery. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $20.0 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $10.5 million; market- 
able securities, $4.1 million. Book value of common stock, 
$20.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Continuance of the trend toward packaged foods 
indicates further growth over the long term although com- 
petition from metal cans and frozen foods will temper gains. 
Glassware and ovenware sales are dependent upon consumer 
income while cap and closure sales are quite stable. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of investment stature; com- 
mon stock qualifies as a steady income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. es: - 2s $3.06 as 01 $2.14 $2.91 $3.87 $2.87 


Dividends paid ..... -50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.90 1.60 
BUMED. sie ces seveses me 22% 31% 254% 19% 20% 28% 34% 
MON © avast’ oes veces 10 12% 19 17% 12% 12% 18% 25% 





“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. fAdjusted for renegotiation. 





Western Air Lines, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1926. Office: Los Bon ae Air- 
port, 6060 Avion Drive, Los ’ Angeles 45, Calif. Annual meet’ Second 
—* in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, yet}: About 


vncnigeongy 
NE A OS sn. ok chia <bibes Sp eS DEE ReS MEESTER *$1,567,000 
Capital - ey i DAES. coco ceca cee saaeatee Seo eee ae Ee 715,213 shs 





3. TF. C. Wan. 


Business: Operates scheduled airline services over 5,016 
miles of routes serving 45 cities in 13 western states and 
Canada, including operations on the Pacific Coast between 
San Diego and Seattle via Los Angeles and San Francisco- 
Oakland. Also operates from Los Angeles to Edmonton, 
Canada, via Salt Lake City and Great Falls; and between 
Great Falls, Denver and Minneapolis. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
March 31, 1952, $299,301; ratio, 0.9-to-1; cash, $3.0 million. 
Book value of stock, $12.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Special liquidating dividend paid 1934; 
otherwise paid in 1929-31, 1936 and 1951 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s conversion from a cross-country to a 
regional carrier should benefit over-all operations over an 
extended period. Dependence on mail pay is lessening while 
air-coach flights and generally increasing air travel should 
tend to lessen customary wide seasonal variations. 

Comment: The shares obviously are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. - 33 $0.51 D$1.80 *D$1.80 $0.26 $0.82 %$$1.48 $2.58 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None None 0.50 
2. ae 17% 40% 35 10% 10% 8% 19% 16 

i an ™% 17% ™ 5% 5% 5 7 11% 





*Excluding oy “ profit from sale of assets. fListed N. Y. Stock Exchange March, 
1945; previous Y. Curb >. ew profits from sales of properties, 


$0.03 in 1950, $0.87 in 1951, D—Defici 
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Personalized Supervision 


Solves Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


eeoeevoee2eeee80e @ a. os 


Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FinanciAL Woritp ReEsearcH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 





Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Person- 
alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


JULY 16, 1952 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


( Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


CO) I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 

C Income ( Capital Enhancement CO) Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


(July 16) 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 






















































Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,'' 'Busi- 
ness at Work," and ‘Production Personalities." 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Safety First for Savings—Answers to eighteen 
typical questions about the nature of Federal 
Savings & Loan shares, and how this form of 
insured investment can assist in a family 
financial program. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists for Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 



























































































































—R ” SCAL | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —-= 
240 a tts Seasonal Ail 230 
220 1935-39=100 225 
200 \ . = A|-E N 220 
180 \ \ = \ 215 
160 INDEX OF x] 1" 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION \ 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
120 200 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 J) F MAM J J 
° i 1952 i, 1951 
Trade Indicators hae duett  SudyS = duly? 
GElectrical Output CWE). . 6s0 scsscdeedenns 7,254 7,318 6,452 6,077 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 11.8 13.3 14.8 101.5 
Present: Cer’ 1 OOROEE 6 iso vcsce cde oesanneves 643,860 649,172 +650,000 588,246 
_ 1952 —_, 1951 
June 18 June 25 July 2 July 3 
Net Bawee. x... sinccaekecnas { Federal | $35,257 $35,565 $36,474 $32,766 
{Commercial Loans......... | Reserve 20,776 20,784 20,567 19,153 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,777 2,021 2,792 1,510 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 32,407 32,488 33,582 30,886 
{Demand Deposits.......... | Cities ; 53,924 52,870 51,708 49,340 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,421 1,579 2,210 1,230 
7Money in Circula@Gi.. ..0. .cnciedevathdie 28,787 28,814 29,180 27,948 


000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 























i - eo 
y sen wer Suly2  July3 July4 i) ot oe. ta Low 
30 Industrials .. 274.87 274.95 | | 274.20 274.43 275.46 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 102.47 102.36 Exchange 101.44 101.42 102.91 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.58 49.72 Closed 49.72 49.71 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 106.12 106.15 | | 105.71 105.74 106.46 96.05 
= 1952 ' 
Details of Stock Trading: July 2 July 3 July 4 JulyS - July7 July § 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,320 1,150 | | 1,080 850 
Hesmes Traded. «, v.s000c0cces0ss 1,123 1,065 | | 1,103 1,030 
Number of Advances........... 381 407 304 346 
Number of Declines............ 457 375 Exchange 506 376 
Number Unchanged............. 285 283 Closed 293 308 
New Highs for 1952............. 49 36 | 38 30 
New Lows for 1952.............. 11 12 | 7 10 
Bond Trading: : ) oi va 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.94 98.98 98.9 95 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,750 $3,240 | | $2,842 $2,470 
~ . ———1s62 : 
* Average Bond Yields: June4 Junell sais June 25 July 2 High Low 
BS Cie eee 2.933% 2.929% 2.926% 2.926% 2.924% 3.026% 2.890% 
D vekaskcsoucnsmnen 3.300 3.293 3.282 3.265 3.256 3.390 3.256 
errr irrers ce 3.542 3.540 3.544 3.553 3.541 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.04 5.92 5.88 5.81 5.71 6.25 5.71 
20 Railroads ....... 5.49 5.43 5.46 5.42 5.37 6.00 5.37 
oe Utes... 5 ass 5.35 5.42 5.47 5.48 5.46 5.59 5.35 
es 5.93 5.83 5.81 5.75 5.66 6.13 5.66 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended July 8, 1952 


Shares 

Traded 
ee) ee ere er ey Cre Tl 66,600 
Fedders-Quigan Corporation................ 59,100 
oR | Perr reer 55,200 
Canadian Pacific Railway.........:.é.cses0- 48,800 
American Telephone & Telegraph........... 44,200 
Penmsyivamia RADON 6os ois cccécngqsoovses 43,900 
Parke, Davis & Gompany. «ooo. oc..Sdac cies 42,000 
Socomy-Vaecuum . O8.....W7e0i Dla sie ewedescaves 40,900 
2 ee rer mere 40,600 
Pepei~Cole Caomaminy o.oo <<cs sac 2ds+ cadet» s0ns 38,100 


June 30 July 8 Change 
95% 10 + % 
15 153% + % 
563% 675% +11% 
353% 3634 + 1% 
154% 154 — % 
20% 20 — hh 
515% 46% — 5% 
39% 38% — K 
40 395% — % 
10 103% + % 
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This is Part 21 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 














Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 











1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
trie & Pittsburgh R.R.......High ......... 75 70 78 84%4 92 95 85 68% 68 66 66 
[ee ‘ 75 70 68% 78% 86 90 63 59 55 60 59 
Earnings ..... Operated under lease by Pennsylvania R.R. 
Dividends . $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 
| rie Railroad Covccccccoceccecs High eoccecoce 1% eeee eoee aces ecese ever eco —o eoee eecee ecee 
Low weeeeteeree h eee eeee eeee eres eee eeee eeee eee eeee eeeoe 
(New) ....... papekdasieay aD asuceeces 10 10% 16% 14 20% 23% 12% 16% 14% 19% 24% 
_seeeceeees 4% 4% 8Y% 9% 12% 9% 8% 9% 9% 10% 16% 
Earnings ..... $2.99 $5.06 $3.14 $2.30 $1.54 $0.40 $1.16 $4.09 $0.93 $3.20 $3.15 
Dividends .... None 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.75 1.75 
ureka-Williams ............ Saree 3% 4% 9% 13% 20% 22% 13% 9 5% 6% 8 
Stes 1% 1y% 3% 6% 11% 10 71% 4 3% 4% 57 
Earnings ..... hN$2.35 h$1.87  h$1.91 h$1.21 h$0.82 h$1.10 h$2.05 h$0.24 hD$1.48 h$0.50 h$0.53 
Dividends Nong 0.10 0.37 0.50 0.62 0.50 0.50 0.12% None None None 
Evans Products ............. SE cctsessce 2% 7% 14% 17% 28% 33% 24% 20% 10% 153% 18% 
Dee tevin 4 4% 5% 9% 18% 18% 17% 91% 6% 8% 13% 
Earnings ..... $1.87 $1.41 $1.95 $1.78 $3.27 $3.08 $6.52 D$0.38  D$2.12 $5.23 $2.88 
Dividends None None None 0.50 0.50 0.5 1.25 0.50 None 0.50 0.25 
Everaatpy Tie. oo csicscces. i ara 3 5 20% 67% aaee = 
ee ae 2 2 6% 18} 51 Wa Br ea . 
(After 2-for-1 split SE cdddeoave es re re 18% san 65% aad ap sae “as a 
3 ee eee a : 30% 41% ce eee uae ao 
(After. 3-for-2 split SN wedeesice aka wean aah ie 5834 25% 11% 11% 14% 16 
p WOMB). nec eccceceee' eaegencess ee te ten a er 21% 10% 7% 6% 8% 11% 
Earnings ..... b$0.72 b$1.20 b$0.88 b$1.87 b$2.93 b$4.51 bD$3.70  b$0.72 b$1.90 b$2.30  b$1.70 
Dividends None 0.17 0.25 p0.52 £0.67 1.73 1.80 q None 0.75 1.30 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ............. BRE occcssens ma 28% 2934 47% 62% 63% 50% 49% 61% 68% a 
: Low .....+.+- 21 423 34 32 341 a 
(After 50% stk. div. Ge ccccec oe, cae : Wot —. RE — 44 53 
February, 1950)........... Tee: aie, cate ie bie ae ais 3 at awed 33 37 
Earnings pee $4.15 *m$5.50 m$3.89  m$3.57. m$3.52 m$2.03 m$3.49 m$4.18 m$5.51 m$5.56 m$6.98 
Dividends . 1.73 1.73 1.73 1.73 1.30 1.73 1.74 1.7 1.73 2.43 2.00 
Exchange Buffet ............ SE siczecies 1% 3% 6% 9% 11% 13% 7% 5% 4 4% 
I 5 <ainsis icine 3/16 11/32 % 2% 5 7 6% 3% 3 2 2 
Earnings ..... eD$0.46 eD$0.03 e$0.23 e$0.36 e$0.55 e$0.76 * 83 e$0.82 e$0.45 e$0.02 e$0.01 
Dividends .... | None None 0.25 0.45 0.50 0.65 0.30 p0.45 None None None 
PRI GR osc cacdisnckenceues BI cvcicuces 4% 3 8 9% 18% 30% 17% 15% 14 13% 18% 
Eo cieweass’ 2 2% 2% 5% 84 15 12 12% 12 12% 13% 
Earnings ..... a$0.18 a$0.80 $0.91 $0.74 $1.39 $3.87 $3.22 $3.34 a$1.65 a$2.51 $0.83 
Dividends .... None None None None None 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Fairbanks, Morse ............ PI ho 25203. 45% 34% 42 44% 65 88 60 4% 41% 48% 56%4 
BO -ccdacieses 32 27% 30% 33% 42% 47% 44 37 34 37% 45% 
(After 2-for-1 split FRY ssciccsee ee Bary Fee cy Wee a apes oP mae: ite 27% 
December, 1951) .........LOW ......0005 Be ae weg i tim ere. es ew de ioe ae 26% 
Earnings ..... $2.43 $2.23 $2.32 $2.37 $2.17 $2.57 $3.52 $4.79 $2.85 3.20 $4.09 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Fajardo Sugar ............... SN osesaus: 24% 293% 28 26% 36% 36% 3134 33% 25% 26 26% 
eee 16% 19 21 21% 25% 21% 25% 19% 22% 21% 
Earnings ..... h$3.34 h$4.93 h$2.78 hD$1.14 h$0.49 hD$0.15 h$9.62 h$3.83 h$2. 1 h$2.78 h$2.65 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 2.75 13.76 4.50 3.00 2.00 
Falstaff Brewing ............ WG casisenn' 8% 736 13% 17% 27 26% 32% 31% ae os ee0e 
BE chi cuteus 71% 12% 16 20% 21 30 wal tah mre 
(After 2-for-1 split OS setsncic. Bites are co aan clit Bi BY, si si mek 
anuary, 1948) ........... ROR ey ee 15 23% me aes 
(After 100% stock High ......... is rr. 23% 26% 17% 
div. Sept., 1949).......... GRASS Sis ees ion me Pea ey ie a ay 19% 15% 12% 
Earnings ..... $0.43 $0.40 $0.45 $0.32 $0.35 $0.47 $1.33 $2.37 $2.74 $1.74 $1.31 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.19 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.25 0.50 0.56 1.04 1.00 1.00 
Family Finance ........ -eeeeHigh .. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchnage 15% 17% 16% 
BP osiwas cae July, 1949 aa 12 13 13% 
Earnings ..... g$1.02 $0.97 $0.62 g$0.51 $0.58 $0.62 $1.18 2$1.59 g$1.73 2$1.89  9g$1.78 
Dividends .... 0.80 0.80 0.77% 0.72% 0.40 0.90 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.40 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. ....... NS stes 8% 5 6% 11% 53% ree ks cau esas 
oases 3% 3% 3% 5% 9% jaa sae ee va as eves 
(After 5-for-1 split High ......... ame aes wiee «tes 14% 17% 14% 16 15% 26% 29 
October, 1945) ....... nape Vocsicceeas rae nad cae preys 11% 11% 11 11 11% 15% 11 
Earnings ..... $0.33 $0.04 $0.10 $0.01 $0.26 $0.75 $1.43 $1.44 $1.47 $1.60 $1.36 
Dividends 0.16 0.03 None None 0.15 0.45 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.10 
Federal Mining & ML. vivccsss 26% 24 29% 27% 42% 54% 42% 43 38% 53 8214 
TNE adciuncckndiaede Bg cccececs 19% 19% 18%4 19% 25% 35 32 35% 32 35% 50% 
Earnings ..... $$4.20 8$4.76  8$4.86 8$5.15 §$3.85  §8$4.54  §$7.89  §$9.50 8$7.11 §$10.43 §$9.16 
Dividends 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.0 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.0 6.0 
Federal Mogul ............... BE. ameccéeies 1494 13% 18% 24 32% 35 55 7 ee rer 
UA? sce cosec0s 13 17 233 26 36% ates er 2 eae 
(After 2-for-1 split WE ccdcepcns , + ea aadee ‘ ~ ae Re 23% 20% 18% 25% 31% 
P< fps eee be pe eine pant eli ae 16% 16 14% 16% 23% 
Earnings ..... $1.08 $1.40 $1.69 $1.85 $1.08 $4.77 $3.80 $4.46 $3.59 $5.60 $5.21 
Dividends 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.62 0.67 1.00 1.55 1.75 1.75 2.20 2.50 
Federal Motor Truck........ High ......... 4% 4% 6% 10% 18 21% 14% 12% 6% 8% 8% 
I 2% 3 3% 5 934 10% 9% 5 3% 44 5 
Earnings .. $1.67 $1.09 $1.01 $1.52 $1.18 $1.50 $3.11 $0.27 D$1.60 D$2.27 $0.46 
Dividends .. 0.10 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.70 0.90 0.40 None None None 
a-—12 months to January 31, following year. b--12 months to February 28, following year. e—12 months to April 30. g—1i12 months to June 30. 


h—i2 months to July 31. 
tion and/or depletion. 







Printed by C. + a BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N 


m—12 months to November 30. p——Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. D— 
tIncludes capital distribution. 


Deficit. 


*Fiscal year changed. 


§Before deprecia- 





RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC ic & : 
’ COMPARED WITH INDUSTRIAL = 
¥ j' 





Some of our 
best 
customers are 


People! 


West Penn Electric’s residential business has shown steady 
growth in recent years even when industrial activity was vary- 
ing greatly. Despite competition from natural gas in a large 
part of our service area, the rate of growth of residential 
revenues has exceeded the rate of growth of electric sales to 
residential customers for the entire country, which in general 
is less industrial in character. 

Throughout our territory of 29,000 square miles—in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Virginia—the 
folks at home are enjoying more and more of the modern 
comforts which electricity makes possible. They like to live 
and work in West Penn Electric territory. With no big cities, 
it offers the advantages of friendly, small-town living. Manage- 
ment as well as employees—industries and individuals—enjoy 
this kind of business climate. We have plenty of power to 
serve them all. 

If you would like to receive West Penn Electric’s regularly 
published reports and other information, we’ll be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list. Write the Company at its 
office, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








; West Penn 


Electric Company 


(INCORPORATED) 





* Note: ““National’’ data computed from 
information in Edison Electric Institute 
bulletins. This information is stated to 
be representative of the entire electric 
light and power industry contributing 
to the public power supply of the 
United States . . . electric utility companies, 
municipal plants, rural cooperatives, 
and other government agencies. 

















Principal operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company * The Potomac Edison Company « West Penn Power Company 








